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Address for Catalogues, prices, or any desired information, 
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PROF. 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are r->ioved 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other | aking 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger ‘hn any 
other powder. 

It is recommended and used by leading physicians and ¢!:«.nists, 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


TESTIMon~ 
From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. 
tested it thorougniy, and have never failed to get good results \ 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in 
ket,-and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommen 
my cooking classes, and to my friends corey, 

LICE A. GED 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


_From MARION HARLAND, 
The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


~I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Hors‘: 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a _ 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the fam 
cine-chest. MARION HAR‘ 


From MISS PARLOA, 


Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect su» 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. PAK 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high comu:: 
from eminent authorities. 

‘We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 

There is no other powder like ours. 

Beware of misrep tati and false statements made 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is-forSale by all Grocers. | 
The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 
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HOUSEKEEPI 


A FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Conducted in the Enterests of the Biaher Lite of the Mousehold. 


Title Copyright 1884. Contents Copyright 1886. Exchanges are invited to extract, on giving proper credit. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. FEBRUARY 20, 1886. 
0. Be 
Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. “The Pioneer,” a magazine devoted to literature and criticism. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
SKETCH OF ONE OF OuR Most NOTABLE AND POPULAR WRITERS. 
IV. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
“« New England’s poet, rich in love as years, 
Her hills and valleys praise thee, and her brooks 
Dance to thy song.” 
“For thy brothers’ sake 
That lay in bonds, thou blew’st a blast as bold 
As that wherewith the heart of Roland brake, 
Far heard through Pyrenean valleys cold.” 
—Lowell’s Sonnet to Whittier. 


It seems strange to think 


Three numbers were issued, contributed to by the editors, and 
by Poe, Hawthorne, Neal, Parsons, and Story, when the pub- 
lishers, becoming involved in debt by other publications, 
failed. 

In 1845 appeared a second series of poems, patriotic 
in subject, and touching the slavery questidén. In the 
same year were published the peerless “Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” and the first of the equally matchless “ Biglow 
Papers.” It is said that the “Biglow Papers” “first gave 
Mr. Lowell the standing, with those who make opinion in 
England, which his choicest poems of art and nature had 

failed to procure for him.” 


that a man who is hardly past 
his prime, who has just re- 
turned from the most distin- 
guished of American embas- 
sies to answer the high praise 
and tender honor which await 
him, with the most elequent 
wisdom, and the finest wit 
and pathos, was prominent in 
literature, and had done ef- 
fective anti-slavery work, long 
before some of us were born, 
—yet this is true of James 
Russell Lowell. His words 
at Plymouth on Fore-fathers’ 
day, and at the opening of the 
Chelsea Library building, still 
echo in the air, and linger, 
with eloquent suggestions, in 
ourminds. Yet—if there be 
time before some other occa- | 
sion shall call forth a similarly 
brilliant demonstration of his 
genius—let us glance at these 
old dates, and learn their sig- 
nificance in connection with 
his life. 

He was born in Cambridge, “ 
Mass., February 22, 1819, and 
graduated from Harvard in 
1838, furnishing a class-poem 
which contained, we are told, 
much vigorous satire and sharp wit. He studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1840, but soon abandoned law for litera- 
ture. In 1841 he published a volume of poems, entitled “A 
Year's Life,” and succeeded, in 1844, by another volume con- 
taining, among other poems, “A Legend of Brittany,” “ Pro- 
metheus,” and “ Rhoecus ;” and in 1845 by a prose volume, 
called, “ Conversations on some of the old poets.” In Jan- 
Wary, 1843, he began, with Robert Carter, the publication of 


the New England idylist,” the 
same writer says, “are almost 
apart from criticism; there is 
no prototype by which to test 
them.” And “again, the 
‘Biglow Papers’ were the 
first, and are the best, metri- 
| cal presentation of Yankee 
| character in its thought, dia- 
| 


These, “the master-work of 
| 


lect, manners, and singular 
mixture of coarseness and 
| shrewdness with the funda- 
| mental sense of beauty and 
right. Never sprang the 
flower of art from a more un- 
promising soil; yet these are 
eclogues as true as those of 
Theocritus or Burns.” “ Not 
merely objective studies, but 
charged with the poet’s own 
passion, and bearing the 
marks of a scholar’s hand.” 
James Russell Lowell must 
have been one of those whom 
the occasion found ready; for 
in 1845—I stop to verify the 
° date, the poet and reformer 
was yet so young—he sat in 
the Boston Convention of the 


friends of Universal Re- 


form.” But one says of him 
that “he was accustomed ‘to be in a minority’ from the time 
of attaining his majority.” 
“*They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 
In ’51 he traveled in Europe, giving, after his return, lectures 
on the British Isles. In 1855 he succeeded the poet Long- 
fellow, after the latter’s resignation, as Professor of modern 
languages and Je//es-/ettres at Harvard, and went abroad again 
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for a year’s study and preparation. From 1857 to 1862 he 
edited Zhe Atlantic. From 1863 to 1872 he, with Charles 
Eliot Norton, edited the orth American Review. He has 
represented the United States as minister to Spain, and later, 
to England, returning thence less than a year since. In Eng- 
land, very high honors have been accorded him. The Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews bestowed the highest distinction in its 
gift, by making him Lord Rector. 

Besides his poems, and the initial volume of his prose al- 
ready mentioned, his books include, “‘ Among my Books,” in 
two volumes, and “ From my Study-windows,” a series whose 
“wit and wisdom and insight and imagination are as delight- 
ful as they are surprising.” He has lately been engaged on 
a “Life of Hawthorne,” for the “ American Men of Letters” 
series. 

He has been twice married. In 1844 he married Maria 
White. She had also the gift of song, anda volume of her 


have made for him so great a name on both sides of the Ay. 
lantic.” 

One who saw him recently at Chelsea, on the occasion 4]. 
ready referred to, says that “though beginning to speak of 
himself as old, his white beard is almost the only outward and 
visible sign of age.” And the same writer adds: “ Por glj 
his elegant gentlemanhood, he has lived intensely in personal, 
patriotic, humanitarian, and, may it not be added, religious 
sympathies.” 

His occasional poems have often, in later years, been ad. 
dressed to his friends. There are the beautiful verses which 
he addressed to Longfellow on the latter’s birthday, Fe) ruary 
27, 1867. Fitly might his words be returned to him to-day: 

“ With loving breath of all the winds his name 
Is blown about the world, but to his friends 
A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, 
And love steals shyly through the loud acclaim, 
To murmur a God dless you ! and there ends.” 


“ELMWOOD,” THE HOME OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


poems was privately printed. She was a woman of rare no- 
bility and sweetness, whose “aroma” still lingers about Cam- 
bridge. She died in 1853. The second Mrs. Lowell died 
recently in England. She was for years’an invalid, and the 
poet’s devotion to her was constant and tender. 

Of his personal appearance, while he was minister to Eng- 
land, a correspondent of the London Wor/d once wrote, on 
visiting him: “Seated in an easy chair, reading, is a light, 
spare man with a profusion of curling hair and as luxuriant 
beard which is almost white. His manner as he rises to greet 
you is singularly quiet and unaffected. He reminds you of 
nothing so much as the beautiful Indian summer of his native 
land, differing only from mid-summer in the circumstance 
that the subdued tints of the foliage and the still dreamy air 
tell you instinctively that they are the heralds of coming win- 
ter. He turns toward you his full, deep, gray eyes, at once 
thoughtful and penetrating, and seems more inclined to listen 
than to talk. The conversation drifts from one subject to 
another, and it is only when some chord which interests him 
is struck that you catch a momentary glimpse of the varied 
knowledge, the rich cultivation, the genius and power which 


And not less familiar are the elder poet’s words in “The 
Herons of Elmwood.” This is the heart of the message he 
entrusts to the herons, “winging their way o’er the poet's 
house in the Elmwood thickets :” 
“ Say to him, say to him, here at his gate, 
Where the boughs of the stately elms are meeting, 
Some one hath lingered to meditate 
And send him unseen, a friendly greeting ; 
“That many another hath done the same, 
Though not by a sound was the silence broken ; 
The surest pledge of a deathless name 
Is the silent homage of thoughts unspoken.” 


But we have our truest revelation of a poet’s heart not in the 
data of personal biography, not in the gossip of curious cor 
respondents telling of his home and private life, however 
noble and beautiful it be, nor even by what we know of his 
achievements, his joys and sorrows, his loves and frien«|ships: 
but, knowing that behind the fiery indignation, the thoughtful 
wisdom, the tenderness and faith of our poet, were manhood, 
and truth, and tenderness, we are content with that finer sym 
pathy with him, that more reverential knowledge of him, that 
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comes through his verse, and its mission to us. It is, or 
ought to be, the glory of the true poet, that however grand 
its influence, or loud its voice, some of his verse, at least, 
is. Lowell says of love : 

“A simple, fireside thing, 

A thing to walk with, hand in hand, 
Through the everydayness of this work-day world.” 
| do not know of any one who has written with such an ex- 
quisite feeling of what is finest and noblest in womanhood, 
with such appreciation of what is most gracious in the home 
as Jimes Russell Lowell, in some of his earlier poems. 
\Vordsworth has not painted “a perfect woman ” so tenderly 
and reverently as Lowell drew, in tender simplicity, the one 
** Not to me as all other women are.” 

“* She doeth little kindnesses 

Which most leave undone, or despise ; 

And naught that sets one heart at ease, 

Or bringeth happiness or peace, 

Is low esteemed in her eyes. 

Blessing she is, God made her so, 

And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow; 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know 

That aught were easier than to bless.” 


—Olive FE. Dana. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
INTO THE FUTURE. 


Oh! little faces clustered round my knee, 
With earnest eyes, that gaze into mine own, 
Would that a keener sight were given me, 
To read thy destiny to me unknown. 


Oh! little feet, that restless tread all day, 
Until tired out, in sleep at last they rest, 

My anxious heart can only hope and pray, 
Ye will be led in ways that seemeth best. 


Oh! little hands that with thy sweet caress, 

And soothing touch, such peace and comfort give, 
To my tired heart, I wonder will ye bless, 

In works of love, all others while ye live? 


Oh! little hearts that ache for childish woes, 

And throb for joy, with scarce a thought between, 
Would I might bear the many bitter throes, 

That wake you from your childhood’s happy dream, 


And yet I dare not, even if I could, 
One onward step into thy future see, 

I am content that all shall be for good, 
My Heavenly Father dealeth out to me. 


And if it be that bitter is the cup, 
And heavy is the burden I must bear, 

The dear Lord, give me strength to take it up, 
And all the way I’ll know that “ He will care.” 


And if beside the way I weary grow, 

Till crushed and broken lies my heart and still, 
May I be led, my Father’s hand to know, 

Till I, His child, shall do His holy will. 


—FHiarriet Tremaine Terry. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS BETTER 

Never to borrow—if you can possibly avoid it. 

That language should be luminous rather than vo-luminous. 

To mind your own business than to let other people mind it 
for you. 

To make friends with your creditors if you can but never make a 
creditor of your friend. 


To fret inwardly than outwardly ; inwardly for our friends, out- 
wardly for our enemies. 


To make the follies of others rather a warning and instruction 


to ourselves than a subject of mirth and mockery of those who 
commit them. 


Original in 
“NEITHER POVERTY NOR RICHES.” 


A Happy MEpium. 


ORE and more are we impressed 
with the profound truth that the 
fraction of life may be increased 
by dividing the denominator as 
well as by multiplying the numer- 

ator, for more and more do we see 
that increasing the cares and re- 
sponsibilities, the interests and 
ambitions of domestic life, tends 
to defeat the very end which the 
increase of these supposed advan- 
tages, called “modern improve- 
ments,” is intended to promote. We see that instead of 
having more opportunity for enjoyment, cultivation and gen- 
eral usefulness outside of one’s immediate household duties, 
the multiplication of “comforts” and “conveniences” in our 
houses, the increase in the size and number of the rooms, in 
the richness and abundance of the furnishings and opportun- 
ities for display, so absorb the time and attention of those 
who have these things to provide and keep in order, that life 
is really narrowed rather than broadened. 

There are still two sides to all questions, and while from 
one standpoint it seems as if too much could not be said or 
done to exalt and glorify domestic life, it is as true here as 
everywhere else, that the semblance is often taken for the 
reality. An ambition to outshine one’s neighbors is liable to 
be accepted as a substitute for that genuine love of home 
which is not puffed up by vain following of fashions, or cast 
down because it does not provoke public admiration and 
ill-concealed envy. 

It is in truth no small professional cross for us to advocate 
the claims of small, cheap houses over those that afford an 
opportunity for making a more magnificent display of archi- 
tectural genius; but if we expect to be written among those 
who love their fellowmen, and are therefore bound to serve 
them, we have no choice but to offer such simple aid as lies 
in our power to those,—and let us thank heaven that in our 
own country their name is legion,—who love home for its 
own sake, and who can be more than content—yea, happy in 
houses of small rooms, simple furnishings and few servants. 
Who, without affectation, honestly choose simplicity, even 
obscurity, if need be, in their surroundings rather than to for- 
feit, so far as current enjoyment is concerned, three-fourths 
of their mortal lives in order to spend the remaining one- 
fourth in ostentatious grandeur. 

Of course every thing is relative, especially grandeur. The 
fifty thousand dollar Lenox villas are humble cottages beside 
the Great Barrington mansion; and the modest cottage repre- 
sented by our illustration, with its steam heat, its hot and cold 
water, abundant closets, hard-wood floors and stained-glass 
windows, is simply palatial in comparison with the primitive 
structures of logs and clay of our forefathers, or the flimsy 
dry-goods box tenements that constitute the only homes of 
multitudes of our fellow citizens. 

Still there is a happy medium, “ neither poverty nor riches,” 
that is fairly well understood, and when we propose to give a 
few plans of “cheap houses of the better class,” the charac- 
terization will be found sufficiently explicit. Neither twenty 
nor even ten thousand-dollar houses will be expected, nor yet 
such as can be built for one or two thousand. 

We have labored in vain, hitherto, if we have failed to make 
it clear to our readers that the actual cost of carrying out any 
given plan is not determined by its size or shape any more 
than a man’s weight is determined by the size of his head. 
Other things being equal, the bigger the head the heavier the 
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man, but various elements enter into the final result. Let 
the head of the man represent the size of the house, and his 
body its quality, and the analogy will be a fair one. 

So we must be excused from saying that this particular 
house can be built for exactly four thousand dollars. It might 
be built for three, and it might cost six, still it comes properly 
within our category of “cheap houses of the better class.” 

We have also labored in vain in another direction if we 
have failed to impress upon our readers the fact that we never 
publish plans of houses, with the foolish intent of supplying a 
“long felt want,” in the shape of arrangements or designs for 
buildings to be adopted and executed by any other than those 
for whom they were originally prepared. We hold that every 
man who is able to build a house of any kind, no matter how 
cheap it may be, can afford to pay a competent architect for 
making his plans. In fact, he cannot afford to build without 
them. Whether a competent architect can be found who can 
afford to make plans for all kinds of houses is another ques- 


tion. Neither can the owner afford to build from plans made 
for somebody else—not even if he can steal them. 

What, then, is the purpose of these plans? Certainly not 
to make every man his own architect—he might as well be 
his own tailor—but to give him a chance to learn what he 
may reasonably expect to accomplish in building his house, 
and something of the ways and means by which the desired 
end can be secured—that is, a house well adapted to his own 
needs, tastes and means. 

Once more, to set forth great things by small, all men who 
can afford it, and a great many who cannot, are quite ready 
to pay their tailors fifteen, fifty, or a hundred per cent. of its 
actual cost for the sake of having a suit of clothes made “to 
order,”—that is, to fit their particular shape a little more 
closely than could be expected of a “ready-made” suit. Yet 
in building a house, which is to be worn perhaps for a life- 
time, the three, four, or five per cent. of its cost, which is 
needed to pay for original plans, is reckoned a useless expen- 
diture,—an “item” in the outlay to be cut down to the lowest 
possible point, and avoided altogether if possible. 

The chief reason for this inconsistency, we think, may be 
found in the general ignorance of what is required in the wise 
planning and construction of a house that shall be a home for 
civilized human beings. To help remove this ignorance by 


giving plans of actual houses, and explaining in an untech. 
nical way some of the more obvious constituents of wise 
planning and good construction, is our modest endeavor. 
We prefer to use plans of actual houses for our texts rather 
than fanciful designs, for the same reason that we esicem 
history and autobiography more valuable as sources of 
knowledge than fiction, however brilliant and artistic jhe 
latter may be. 

This little cottage, in spite of its limitations, may he a 
generous home, for it has many of the points which woul! be 
given as chief excellences in houses of much larger preien- 
sions. It has the large porch, equivalent to an out of doors 
room, without which no house, large or small, north or south, 
is complete. Then the little vestibule which, for cold climates 
at least, is indispensable, especially if the staircase hall is so 
large and pleasantly contrived as to be in effect a reception 
room, to be used either alone or as an extension to the ad- 
joining library. What could be cozier than the little platform 


in the corner at the foot of the stairs, where the children, who 
love to be just out of the world but in a position where they 
can easily overlook it, may carry their favorite books or 
games? When there is occasion for retirement, how easily 
the library may be shut away from the rest of the house, and 
how readily it lends itself on festival occasions to the ood 
of the whole, stretching the house to its fullest capacity, !rom 
the mantel in the parlor to the piazza at the farther side of 
the dining-room. This little piazza, by the way, is formally 
dedicated to the after-dinner cigar. Was it Daniel Webster 
who remarked that, if young men must smoke tobacco, they 
should use the horse shed for that purpose? The owner of 
this house evidently thinks this rear balcony would be a more 
suitable place. It would surely be more convenient and 
agreeable to smokers. 

Whether the china closet shall have a door opening into 
the kitchen pantry as well as into the dining-room will bea 
question for the housekeeper to decide, and whether the 
library shall have a fireplace of its own will be a question of 
cost. There is a good place in the parlor fora piano. The 
library bookcases will fill the corners of the room; the dining 
table will not be uncomfortably crowded, if it isn’t longet 
than it ought to be; and the kitchen rejoices in a “pot 
closet,” a direct entrance to the cellar, a porch where the 
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milkman may leave his can, and a lobby whose double doors, 
make a barricade between the cooking range and the rest of 
the house. If this little lobby has a liberal ventilation into a 
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flue beside the chimney, and if the range itself is properly 
contrived, there will be little danger of cooking odors where 


they are not wanted. 
—E£. C. Gardner. 


ENGLISH NATIONAL DISHES. 

It is surprising how very limited the national dishes of Great 
Britain are. The roast beef of Old England is proverbial, and 
English plum pudding stand in the formost rank of indigestible 
compounds. But any visitor to that land of fogs, unless he hap- 
pens to have been hospitably entertained by persons of ample 
means, has but one report to give of the bill of fare. Who does 
not recall the great joints of cold roast beef on the side boards at 
the hotels, flanked by boiled ham, with a Stilton cheese near at 
hand? And roast beef, excellent as it may be, is monotonous after 
a while, even with that other essentially British production, a York- 
shire pudding. Perhaps a jam roly-poly pudding ought to be looked 
upon as a thoroughly English production, seldom met with else- 
where, which, if properly made, is by no means to be despised. 
Jam roly-poly, as the children call it, is a favorite with juveniles, 
and may repay attention on the part of those unfamiliar with it. 
A light suet crust is the first necessity. This should be spread 
upon the paste-board and rolled out until less than one-half an inch 
thick, when the jam should be spread over it very evenly and 
equally, leaving a margin at either end. The jam having been 
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TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 


KEEPING HousE WELL ON TEN DOLLARS A WEEK. How rr Has 
BEEN Done. How Ir May BE DONE AGAIN. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AND MRS. BISHOP BECOME MEMBERS OF A DRAMATIC 
CLUB—CROQUETTES OVER AGAIN—WHERE THE 
MISTAKE LAY—WHITE SOUP. 


ARRY and Molly had talked over 
the matter of the dramatic club, 
and whether they could afford to 
join it. Molly was old enough, 
not being a school girl bride—did 
I ever mention that she was twenty- 
four ?—and had seen enough of the 
world to know that, although a wo- 
man’s ideal of married life, may be 
to sew in the evening, while her 
= husband reads to her, or if he is 
weary, to read to him while he rests, 
aman very often prefers something more exhilarating. Al- 
though Harry had never seemed bored by a téte a téte evening, 
she remembered that he had never yet been subjected to the 
long uninterrupted quiet of country winter nights, and she 
wanted to run no risk of him finding their life humdrum. He 
was not a reader in the true sense of the word,—-that is to say, 
he read for amusement’s sake. If the book he read was not to 
his mind, he threw it aside, or fell asleep over it, and he was 
not so fond of reading aloud as Molly could have wished. 
However, this was one of the little disappointments most 
women, and some men, have to put up with, and she was 
thankful there was nothing worse. It is true that, finding 
Harry cared less for reading than herself, she had devoted 
herself to chess, of which he was very fond, and their even- 
ings seldom passed without having the men out, but Harry 
was too much in sympathy with his wife not to know that 
chess, to her, was a sort of loving pleasure, and had often 
pretended disinclination, therefore the prospect of a weekly 
social meeting and the many little entertainments that would 
grow out of it, was, for Harry’s sake, a pleasant one. 

“What are the actual expenses,” she had asked. 

“T don’t know, but from what Framley said, I imagine 
these are merely nominal, outside the entertaining of the club, 
which falls to every one’s share once in the season.” 

“Yet, as we are so limited in money matters, we can run 
no risks; what would be nominal to people with double our 
income, may be serious for us. I think I had better wait and 
see Mrs. Framley.” 

That lady called before Molly had been quite two weeks in 
Greenfield; she was very handsomely dressed, but of rather 
formal manners, which Molly came to know were natural 
to her, and rather a distress to herself. After the usual chat 
of a morning call Mrs. Framley said : 

“T believe Mr. Framley spoke to Mr. Bishop about our 
reading society. Mr. and Mrs. Winfield were members, and 
as we limit the club to fifteen couples we thought it would be 
very pleasant if you and Mr. Bishop would take their places.” 

Molly colored a little, hesitated, then said : 

“Will you please tell me the exact conditions and ex- 
penses?” 

“Well, there are no particular conditions, except that no 
member is admitted that is not acceptable toall. Your names 


MR. 


spread judiciously, the paste should be rolled over and over, the 
ends fastened securely, when, having been put into a well-floured 


cloth, a saucepan of boiling water being ready at hand to receive | 
it, the roly-poly should boil briskly for two hours to two hours | 


and a half—Mew York Times. 


were proposed by Mr. Winfield and warmly welcomed ; the 
expenses are nominal.” 

Molly smiled. She had braced herself to be quite frank. 

“ But what is nominal? I may as well tell you our income 
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is little more than sufficient for our needs, and we cannot risk 
incurring expense that may be quite beyond us.” 

“ But there are several of our members who are in the same 
position, and for that reason we made a few rules at the start, 
so that our club should not break up, as so many have done 
on the rock of emulous hospitality. The actual expenses 
have never exceeded two dollars each person for the winter, 
and have oftener been under a dollar anda half. This is out- 
side the cost of entertaining. Every member having a house 
is supposed to have the meeting once in the season, and as all 
our members are householders, and some very hospitable, 
when anything occurs to make such reception inconvenient, 
it is gladly taken by some one else, but as some are much 
wealthier than others, a rule was made that no ice-cream, 
oysters or bought cakes were to be allowed, only sandwiches, 
tea, coffee and home-made cake, and I am glad to say one 
lady, one of the most wealthy, has nothing but home-made 
wafers and coffee.” 

“Then I think Mr. Bishop and myself can accept the mem- 
bership with an easy conscience, although I hardly see what 
acquisition I can be, for I cannot act. I don’t know whether 
my husband has any talent that way.” 

“T think you may have hidden your light,” said Mrs. Framley, 
politely, “but at least half of the members are honorary and 
only give us the pleasure of their presence ; in fact, I, myself, 
am only an onlooker.” 

“Then I will have courage. When is the next meeting.” 

“Next Wednesday, at my house, and I am pleased to think 
your first evening will be there.” 

Molly thanked her, and soon after Mrs. Framley rose to go. 

“T hope we shall see much of each other, Mrs. Bishop. 
Mrs. Winfield told me we should have a great deal in common, 
being both devoted to cooking school.” 

Molly responded suitably and Mrs. Framley left. 

Molly had made some mixture for croquettes early in the 
morning, going minutely over every detail with Marta, using 
cold veal with a slice of the boiled pork, chopped together 
very fine in place of chicken. Some of the stock in which 
the veal was boiled, which was now a firm jelly, was used, and 
and as there was no cream, Molly used half a gill of milk to 
the gill of stock and an egg beaten, the milk and stock were 
stirred to the butter and flour (see recipe for chicken cro- 
quettes) and boiled till thick and smooth, the meat and sea- 
soning then added, and when it was all hot, the beaten egg. 
After this was in, the mixture was only stirred one minute, 
and then taken off the fire, the object being to bring the 
whole to boiling point, but not to curdle the egg. The 
mixture was put out on a dish and set to get cold and 
firm, and Marta told to make it into croquettes according 
to her recipe. 

As Molly was very anxious that Marta should thoroughly 
master the art of making croquettes, she had intended to over- 
see the forming and frying of these, which were for her 
lunch, but Mrs. Framley’s visit had interfered, and when she 
went to the kitchen she found Marta had one croquette on 
paper in the colander and was fishing in the hot fat with her 
skimmer. 

“What is the matter, Marta?” asked Molly, although she 
could guess what had happened. 

Marta pointed to the top of the fat, which was covered with 
crumbs of meat, and lifted two empty shells of croquettes 
from it. 

“T see what has happened, Marta, but don’t be discouraged. 
You have some mixture left, and you must do this over again 
for breakfast to-morrow. I can tell you the reason of this 
accident, and once we know the cause of a failure, it can 
easily be set right. Had it not been for that one perfect cro- 
quette I should have said that the fat might not have been 


ehot enough; that is a frequent cause of croquettes bursting, 
—they have time to melt inside before the crust is formed, |ut 
in this case the fault has been in the size. You must have 
made them too large. Don’t you think that one, which is per. 
fect, was smaller than the others?” 

“Yes, it was. I was afraid that one was too small.” 

“It was just right, you see, and after this I think you'll 
know. Before you put that croquette mixture away, Marta, 
keep out a large teaspoonful, and after luncheon I will come 
and make some balls for soup.” 

The veal stock Molly had carefully skimmed and strained 
in the morning, and intended to have a white soup for dinner, 
There was about a quart of strong jelly. One pint she put 
aside. It was so valuable that she did not mean to use a (ea- 
spoonful more than necessary; the pint, with half a pini of 
milk, would be all that was required for soup, but as she jad 


it, and veal soup is apt to be a little insipid without, she decided 
on forcemeat balls, made in the following way: Toa large 
teaspoonful of croquette mixture she added one of finely 
chopped parsley, as much thyme as would go on the end of a 
penknife, and a dessertspoonful of bread crumbs; she beat an 
egg, and used enough only to make the whole into a soft paste, 
this she seasoned rather highly with pepper and salt, and 
made into little balls not larger than marbles, and they were 
set away till wanted. 

As the soup was one Marta could not be expected to make, 
Molly went into the kitchen herself, half an hour before din- 
ner, to do it; indeed, although she had left the cooking to 
Marta, pretty much, she could not risk Harry’s comfort by 
waiting for the dinner to straggle in as Marta would have had 
it. This seemed her chief failing, an inability to see the ne- 
cessity of dishing up quickly. After she had cooked a thing 
well, she ran the risk of spoiling it by her slowness in getting 
it on the table. No mishap had yet occurred, because Molly 
was on hand to rescue, but white sauce was left in the sauce- 
pan with risk of burning, and vegetables, after they were 
dressed, the same, but Molly hoped that in a few weeks, see- 
ing the importance she herself attached to time, might have 
its effect on Marta. 

The pint of veal stock, flavored, it will be remembered, with 
the vegetables boiled in it the day before, was put on to wil, 
and in a small saucepan she put a tablespoonful of butter, «ind 
scant one of flour, and stirred them together till they bub- 
bled. She allowed them to cook together for a minute, stirring 
all the time, and called Marta’s attention to the fact. 

“The white sauce you made last, Marta, although very 
smooth, had a little raw taste; this was because you aged 
the milk before the flour was cooked sufficiently in the buticr, 
—you put it in as soon as it bubbled.” 

“T was afraid it would burn.” 

“Of course you must not let it do that, but you see, once 
it bubbles, I draw the saucepan to a cooler part, and | stir 
till the flour is on the point of changing color, then qui: \'y 
add your milk or broth. The sauce will be an ivory w))itc 
instead of the rather dead white, as even fairly good sauce 
often is.” 

She poured the stock to the flour and butter and stirred ‘ill 
smooth, and then added half a pint of milk “and, as I have no 
cream, Marta, I kept the egg left from the forcemeat balls, | 
used very little of it, to add to, this soup the last thing, just «s 
you do for the bisque of clams.” While the soup was all com- 
ing again to the boiling point at the back of the range, Mo!ly 
dropped the tiny forcemeat balls into boiling water, let thei 
simmer half a minute, then strained them out and added them 
to the soup, then with a caution to Marta not to let the egg 
curdle, she went to adda few touches to her toilette befure 
Harry came home, 


neither asparagus tops nor mushrooms, nor celery, to put in : 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
BROILED LAMBS’ KIDNEYS—MRS. LENNOX STARTLED— 
CORN BEEF HASH. 

When Molly had said Marta was to make croquettes for 
breakfast, she had forgotten that she had kidneys in the house, 
but remembering it before she went to bed she told Marta 
she would come down and broil them herself, which she ac- 
cordingly did, knowing kidneys are very easily spoiled by bad 
cooking. 

She split each kidney down the back, or thick side, but did 
not sever the core or membrane, so that when opened they 
lay flat, but still in one, then she ran a long skewer through 
the center bit of fat and brought it out again, in such a man- 
ner that the kidney lay open flat wader the skewer, which was 
attached to it only by that stitch through the middle, then a 
second kidney was run on in the same way till they were all 
“threaded, the skewer laying across them all, but nowhere did 
it pierce the flesh of the kidney. This arrangement prevents 
the kidney curling up in unsightly fashion and secures them 
being equally, cooked. 

They were laid on a hot gridiron, and a dish and plates 
made very hot to receive and eat them on, and while Molly 
cooked them, Marta carried in breakfast, for they are things 
that are spoiled by waiting. 

She turned them often for about four minutes. During the 
process she had put in the little dish that was to receive them 
apiece of butter size of a butternut, a level saltspoonful of 
salt, a little pepper, and a teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce. When the kidneys were done they were removed from 
the skewer and each well rolled in hot butter, etc. They were 
just enough cooked in that four minutes for the gravy to start 
when the fork pricked them; if over-cooked they become 
tough. 

“Kidneys!” cried Harry, as Molly removed the heated 
vegetable dish cover she had used to send them unchilled 
to table. “Dear Molly, where do you scare up these metro- 
politan dainties in the wilds of Jersey?” 

“Nothing so easy; actually, the butcher throws them in 
with his tallow, and seemed surprised that I wanted them.” 

“I’m afraid such ignorance can’t last,” said Harry, “and 
when he finds lambs’ kidneys are really very desirable, he will 
value them accordingly.” 

“No, not until he has customers who do, and I suspect, al- 
though the man I buy from sells good meat, that he is not the 
fashionable butcher of Greenfield.” 

“They are cooked to a turn, Molly.” 

“Tam glad. I should have had them on toast in the ortho- 
dox way, but knew you preferred fresh bread.” 

In the afternoon Mrs. Lennox came with her workbasket to 
sew while she paid Molly a visit. 

“T want to have a little talk with you, but can only spare 
the time if I bring some darning with me, so you will ex- 
cuse me.” 

“I am glad, for I am sewing myself,” she said, and she 
colored a little as she displayed a dainty little garment. 

“Iam so glad,” said Mrs. Lennox, and there was congratu- 
lation in the tone, although she said no more. “ You have 
done me so much good since I have known you, Mrs. Bishop, 
that I feel I may trouble you a little further about my affairs 
without exhausting your patience.” 

“You certainly may, if I can do anything.” 

“I must seem a perfect ignoramus to you, and yet I’m an 
old married woman and you're a young one, but the fact is I 


was married directly I left school. I knew nothing of house- | 
keeping, for my mother had been such an invalid that we al- | 


ways boarded at that time. Mr. Lennox was full of hope that 
he would rise to great things,—all young writers are,—but un- 
luckily the hard times of "73 came, and the magazine of which 


he was sub-editor, and hoped to edit, succumbed, and ever 
since then he has been forced to plod on, at what ensures us 
bread. He has never dared to try for better things, and I 
know he frets at seeing me so overworked, and has been tell- 
ing me for years if I would sew less, and cook more, I should 
be better, but first one must know ‘ how’ to cook and I don't. 
There is one thing, bowever, I do see now, that I never did 
before, and that is, that if I give my time to preparing the 
food, I can save enough to get the sewing I cannot do, done 
for me. I never realized this before, but now Ido. This is 
Friday, and we have lived nicely,—I mean we have had food 


| we enjoyed, and I have spent two dollars less, and the sew- 


ing I should have done in the time I have cooked, would not 
have amounted to one full day’s work, which I can get done 
for a dollar.” 

“T am glad you see itso. I was sure of it, and I am sure 
that effort to do so much sewing, and the housework, too, is 
far more wearing than double the quantity of either alone 
would be.” 

“Yes, because I dread to lose a minute and the cooking al- 
ways seemed such a loss.” 

“T wonder you have not thought it cheaper to keep a ser- 
vant.” 

Mrs. Lennox dropped her work in her lap and looked at 
Molly in astonishment. 

“Cheaper! why I should feel I was ruined at once.” 

“Let us talk it over a bit, and see if my idea is right or 
yours. You pay a woman to wash?” 

* “Ves, I spend eight dollars a month in getting help, a dollar 
a week for washing, and the other dollar I divide between the 
heavy ironing and roughest cleaning; the rest I do myself.” 

“ And the ironing that is left is quite a day’s work ?” 

“Well, it takes all my spare time on Tuesday, and I have 
been running down so much lately, that I am afraid I cannot 
do it through next summer.” 

Molly looked at her. She did, indeed, look as if she were 
worn out. She could understand that doing all the work for 
her family, washing, even, included, was. nothing extraordi- 
nary for some women, but this one, with her ambition to dress 
her children prettily, not to Zoek poor as well as de poor, her 
fastidious husband, and her bringing up, it was an effort that 
was wearing her out. 

“ Now this is the way I reckon,” said Molly. “You can get 
a strong, newly landed girl, for six or eight dollars a month. 
She may have nothing but health and industry, although I have 
known girls as capable, but more self-distrustful than those, 
who ask more. Will not such a girl do more to help you for 
$8 the month than you get now for that money?” 

“Oh dear, yes. It seems to me if I had only some one to 
wash dishes every day I should be easy, but you forget the 
food.” 

“No, I do not, but really, if you have time to give your 
own attention to that, and you would have then, your food would 
cost less, even with one extra to feed, than now. It would 
not be so if you had to get an extra large steak or chops each 
day for that one, but with the varied cooking you could then 
practice, you would find it make only such difference as you 
can easily make up in some other way, for instance, you use 
bakers’ bread, make it at home and the difference in cost will 
be more than your girl will eat of it, then as all children like 
rye bread use it once or twice a week. You will make your 
expensive flour go much farther. Then if rye is not liked, or 
they get tired, use one week Indian and wheat bread, another 
rice bread. I don’t think your husband or children would 
consider these breads anything but a treat, or know they came 
cheaper, and I should say nothing on that point till you found 
out their real tastes. One thing I don’t want to advise, and 
that is the providing of any unpalatable or unwelcome food, 
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be it ever so wholesome orcheap. Food eaten without relish 
is not wholesome, and that is why unless “me is given to 
cooking, the coarser parts of meat are not economical, be- 
cause they require careful cooking. A hurried slap-dash way 
of preparing any part of meat spoils it. Only the finest 
steaks or chops are eatable, when so abused; but it requires 
all their excellence to make them so.” 

“T am taking all you say in. You have startled me won- 
derfully about the girl, and the way you put it, makes it seem 
as if it would be almost cheaper.” 

“Tt would be as cheap, and your health would be better. 
You may not be lucky enough to meet with a good girl at 
first; but we all run that risk, and I am sure of one thing, if 
you gave double the wages you are equally exposed to it, and 
I am in favor of taking girls who have nothing to unlearn. I 
went on that plan with my Marta, and although she is not all 
I could wish, I don’t think I should have done better by 
taking one who professed to know.” 

“T don’t think you could, but she seems to me an excep- 
tional girl.” 

“ Fortunately for me, she has a fondness for cooking, and 
seems thoroughly respectable ; but if I had more work in my 
house, I should not be able to keep her, so I am hoping you 
may be able to find one equally good and a little quicker, if 
you resolve to make the trial.” 

*“T would like, but I am afraid. I have always heard that a 
servant increases the expenses out of all proportion to what 
they eat.” 

“Of course, if they are left to themselves in their inexpe- 
rience, they waste far more than they consume, but you will 
oversee everything.” 

“ And then I shall get the reputation of being dreadfully 
stingy.” 

“What matter? You might be wasteful and still be called 
so by those who wished to do it; but economy is not stint. 
I am sure you will never look more keenly after odds and 
ends than I do.” 

Mrs. Lennox looked incredulous. 

“TItis true, if there is ove potato left I have it put away, 
one spoonful of rice, a fag end of beefsteak. Although I am 
new to keeping house in this country, I am an old house- 
keeper, for my mother left everything to me, and our means 
being small, and she fastidious, by which I mean only that 
she could do without anything, better than have it second 
rate. I had to set my wits to work, and I’ve too often known 
the time when ove potato was just the thing to finish, or make 
her a little dish, to despise it.” 

“But how?” 

Molly laughed. “ Impossible to say, for one never knows 
what may happen; but I can tell you what it once did. My 
mother and I lived alone, and so rarely had joints of meat that 
we seldom had much more than enough in the house for our 
needs, in the way of fresh meats, but potted dainties we 
always had. However one wet chilly evening, a visitor ar- 
rived unexpectedly, an American travelling, and he had come 
considerably out of his way to see us for half an hour. I was 
at my wits end, for our solitary maid had her holiday and we 
were about to sit down to a cozy cup of tea and toast with 
some anchovy paste and a little fruit. All we had in the 
house was a few slices of corned beef, not presentable, for 
they had been cut off for tea the night before. Now I knew 
our friend expected no dinner, and to give him as good a one 
as a French cook could send up, would be no treat, for he 
was leading a hotel life. The only thing he would really enjoy 
would be some real American dish. There was little time, 
for he had to catch a train in an hour. I flew down stairs in 
despair. I must have something hot to set before him. I 
looked at the safe, there was about a cup of cold mush, a sol- 


corned beef. I took them all into the kitchen, blessing the 
French charcoal stoves which are always ready, and arrang. 
ing the oven for baking, I chopped my beef, then the potato, 
not too fine. When done there was a cup of beef and 
rather less of potato. I put some beef dripping into « pan 
and set it to get hot, and into a saucepan put the beef and 
potato mixed, and alittle salt and pepper and stirred them 
round and then I added a small half cup of thick cream, 
While this was heating, I cut the mush in slices, floured each 
and when the dripping was smoking hot I laid them in, | 
tasted the hash, and found it just right. There was no time 
to brown it, but I left it long enough for the cream to dry 
sufficiently away, while I beat the yolks of four eggs an the 
whites to a stiff froth, then added to the yolks a little sali and 
three tablespoonfuls of milk, stirred the whites to them 
gently, and then took up the hash. The mush, which | had 
turned, was now pale brown, and I laid it round the dish on 
which was the hash, then poured the fat from the saucepan, 
put a bit of butter in it, and when it melted, which, as the 
pan was already very hot, it did in a moment, I poured in the 
eggs. Happily the table was ready, and my mother always 
made tea on it, so I waited only to split a few pickled eher- 
kins to garnish the hash, and then my omelet being half set 
I put it, pan and all, in the oven while I carried my Yankee 
dish to table. I had been absent only twenty minutes, every- 
thing was ready and while the traveller’s tea was being poured 
out, I ran down and doubled my omelet over and turned it 
out. I am quite sure nothing short of canvas back ducks, 
or New England turkey and cranberry sauce, could have 
been such a success as that hash.” 

“My dear Mrs. Dutton” our friend said to my mother, “I 
assure youl have dreamed of corned beef hash, and fried 
mush, and longed for them many times when the table has 
been groaning with every French dainty, and believed | could 
not hope to eat them on this side the Atlantic.” 

“Since that time I never think anything too small to save, 
it comes in when least expected, and had my cooked potato 
not been there, I could have made no hash!” 


CorRECTION.—In chapter eleven, three pounds of butter, 45 cents, should be 
75 cents. 
—Catherine Owen. 


[Zhe next part will contain a summary of Molly’s second week, 


what she saved and how. Lamb’s Heart, Flounders, Corn Beef, 
Cannelon of Beef, Cleaning Poultry, etc.) 


TEA-MAKING IN THE EAST, 

The Hunnias (Himalayan natives) drink tea which comes from 
China in small packets, made up of the large leaves, small branches, 
seeds, etc., forming a mass reduced to the smallest possible size 
by pressure, and rendered sometimes still more compact by a 
slight addition of sheep’s blood. The Hunnias travel great dis- 
tances, living only on tea and what the Hindus call sz¢too—t))at is, 
flour made from roasted beans or peas. Toprepare the tea they boil 
the leaves for some hours —all night, in fact, if they are in camp— 
in a small earthen pot; then they pour out the infusion into a large 
basinful of hot water, adding some salt and clarified butter (ghee), 
if they happen to have it. All these naturally make a kind of soup 
and the natives can live on it several months. 

“The method adopted by the Mongols and other Tartar tribes 
for the preparation of tea in bricks is,” says Johnston in his 
“Chemistry of Common Life,” “it is believed, that which extracts 
from the leaves the greatest possible amount of nourishment. 
They scrape the tea into fine powder and boil it in the alkaline 
water of the steppes, adding some fat and salt, after whic! they 
pour off the liquid, leaving the deposit. They drink twenty. eve? 
forty glasses of this liquor in the day, mixing in it some honcy and 
butter with a little roast meat ; but with only a little milk instead 
of the meat, they can subsist many weeks with this drink for sole 
sustenance.”—Chamébers’ Journal. 
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THE USES AND ABUSES OF GAMES. 

**Come, let us live with our children.”’—Froedel. 
OOD games and social amusements 
are as essential in their place as 
good reading and may be made to 
inspire an early taste for a profit- | 
able class of reading in the minds 
of the children. There is a socia- | 
bility in a game which unites all 
the family, old and young, around | 
the library table of a winter even- 
ing, which is found in few places | 
besides. The oldest and broad- | 
est definition of the word game 
would cover much more than its present use implies, which 
is merely that class of amusements in which there is a de- 
finite contest for some stake, prize or honor, ¢. ¢., in which | 
some one orsome side wins. In addition there isa large class | 
of puzzles, charades, tricks, etc., some of which are entirely © 
separated from and others very closely allied to a game in 
itsmore limited sense. 

All the quiet indoor games may generally be divided into 
two classes, those played with cards and those played on 
boards, by moving men or pieces. These two classes, how- 
ever broadly construed, may not cover all in common use, 
but they include such a large majority as to be sufficiently 
universal for our present purposes, and we will consider in 
this paper the first of these divisions. 

The origin of card games can not probably be traced with 
any certainty. It has been generally believed that “ playing 
cards,” as they are known at the present day, were invented | 
by a 'rench painter named Gringonneur, for the amusement | 
of his imbecile king, Charles VI, and it is evident from the 
following extract from an account of this king’s treasurer, 
that this artist did make for his weak-minded sovereign some 
elegant sets of cards: “* Paid Jacquemen Gringonneur, painter, 
for three packs of cards, in gold and colors, of divers devices, 
to present to said lord and king for his amusement, sixty 
sols-parises.” But it is claimed that he merely made copies, 
possibly in new designs, of cards already well-known, and 
that playing cards came from the east, their origin being lost 
in remote antiquity. The Gypsies may have been the first to 
introduce them into Europe, but these were very different in 
design and purpose from the cards used in France. They 
had in the accidental combination of their emblematical fig- 
ures, a fancied interpretation of the will of the unknown Gods, 
the games being a series of questions addressed to fate, and 
to the results of which the players bowed with reverential awe. 
As early as A. D. 1120, China had playing cards, said to have 
come from India. 

The emblems on the cards now in use and the games played 
with them seem to have been devised by the Italians and 
Spaniards. The earlier cards were of course drawn and 
painted by hand and were made of plates of wood and 
ory. It is said that engraved wooden blocks for printing, 
were first used for making playing cards and that at a some- 
what later date wooden types were used in printing the Holy | 
sible. These cards were the origin of nearly all the more | 
modern games played with cards of any kind, and for many | 
years they held almost supreme sway in the realm of card | 
games, through good and bad repute, their reputation being | 
so bad in the early days of this country, that the asceticism of 
the age considered them emissaries of the evil one. So great 
was the effect of this almost universal feeling among the rep- | 
utable people that all games of chance or skill came more | 
or less under the ban, but more especially all games played 
with cards of any kind. 


During the last generation public opinion has been very 
materially modified on this question, but still there is a great 
difference of opinion among those who have the moral im- 
provement of the community at heart regarding th use of 
playing cards in the standard form and designs. Of course 
all allow that there is nothing specially harmful or demoral- 
izing in the peculiar pictures of Kings, Queens and ’Squires 
or Knaves, or of the hearts originally representing the clergy, 
the spades representing the points of banners, emblems of the 


| nobility, the trefoil alluding to the husbandmen, or the dia- 


monds representing the wealth of the merchants. The ob- 
jections as far as they have any foundation other than tradi- 
tion and education, are based on the association connected 
with these particular designs. In the limits of this paper it is 
useless to make any analysis of this feeling which but one 
short generation ago was so almost universal in New Eng- 
land at least; in fact all argument on either side is of little 
| avail so fixed are we in the convictions of education and our 
belief in the right and wrong of things, which is the most 
valuable safeguard to the social interests of our community. 

So allowing each and every family to decide for itself 
whether within the sacred precincts of the home shall be ad- 
mitted, whist, euchre, cribbage or bezique, we will consider 
the more modern games of cards that are almost universally 
allowed to be innocent, but which in their methods are 
nearly all copied after some of the old games or are combina- 
tions and modifications of them. 

The city of Salem, Mass., is celebrated for her witches, and 
their persecutors, and her East Indian commerce in the past; 
and for the Indian Museum and “oldest church” at the 
present day and to these we may add the.honor of publishing 
the first modern social games that achieved any considerable 
popularity in this country. In 1843 Miss Annie W. Abbott 
of Beverly, a clergyman’s daughter, offered for publication 


| to Mr. S. B. Ives of Salem, a new game of cards which she 


called “ Dr. Busby.” Although the price asked was very low, 
there was no recognized demand for such merchandise and 


| the manuscript was declined, but later Mr. Ives decided to 


undertake its publication which proved an immense and un- 


| expected success. This game will be remembered by many 


of the parents of the present day as among the earliest ever 
learned and possibly played at first on the sly, fearful of a 
reprimand should the report reach headquarters that they 
were “playing cards.” 

Soon after the publication of “ Dr. Busby,” a teacher of a 
young ladies’ school in Salem, devised a game of letters which 
has since become standard and popular under the various 
names of spelling puzzle, word-making, and work taking, 
war of words, anagrams, logomachy, words and sentences, 
etc. Later, in 1861, Messrs. Whipple & Smith, booksellers, 
of Salem, published a game of “ Authors,” originated by some 
young people of the city, and in method of play copied from 
“Dr. Busby,” but having an element of instruction and profit 
not found in the older game. This achieved a success which 
had not been secured by several other efforts that had been 
made since the publication of “ Dr. Busby.” The popular edu- 
cational features of “Authors,” and some improved methods 
applied to it have given to the various editions of the game, 
during the past twenty years a permanance and an aggregate 
sale,probably never equalled by any other modern social game. 
Previous to the publication of “Authors,” this class of manufac- 
ture and publication had not been made a special business, 
but various booksellers had occasionally published a single 
game or two, having them made in a very rude and simple 
way by printers and bookbinders. Since then, like many 
other specialties, this manufacture has formed a considerable 
part of the business of several large establishments in various 
parts of the country, and within the last two or three years, 
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has received a new life, due largely, no doubt, to the in- 
creasing attention that is each year being given to all natural 
methods of general education, outside regular school work. 

All games with cards may be roughly classified under four 
heads. 

First: Calling games as represented by “ Dr. Busby” and 
Authors. 

Second: Drawing games, as in old maid whether played 
with playing cards, or with specially prepared cards bearing 
this name. 

Third: Playing games, as whist, euchre, or any other game 
in which a card is played to the table and to which each 
player in turn plays a card or declines to play. 

Fourth: Matching games represented by dominoes. In 
addition there are reading games, as Peter Coddle’s trip to 
New York—if this may be called a game—and various modi- 
fications and combinations of all these. 

Of the calling games “Dr. Busby” is supposed to have 
been the original in modern times at least, and “Authors ” to 
be the next successful example. In these, success depends 
somewhat on chance, of course, but largely on memory, and 
this feature by which the memory is cultivated and strength- 
ened, is of great value, while in the Author games the con- 
stant repetition of the names of authors and the association 
with the names of their works, serves to fix them all in their 
proper relations in the minds of the players. 

Other facts may be similarly arranged in this class of 
games, as, for example, the names of the various books of a 
single author and the characters of the several books, and 
many such very interesting and us¢ful games on various 
subjects have been published, but for some reason none have 
been nearly assuccessful as Authors. 

In the “ drawing games,” the cards are usually grouped in 
pairs, and after being dealt to the players, are drawn from 
hand to hand at random, each player. making a pair and lay- 
ing it away as often as possible. 

These are entirely games of chance, requiring no thought 
or attention and may often be played by children too young 
to read, by simply matching pictures, but in games designed 
to impart instruction, much good is secured by the natural 
attention to the cards necessary in forming the pairs or sets, 


as, for example, where one is a question and the other an | 


answer, or when the several cards forming a set have rela- 
tions to each other that become fixed in the minds of the 
players by association. 

The “ playing games” are much more varied, and may be 
very scientific and difficult, requiring a good memory and 
good judgment, as each player has the choice of the card 
which he may play, within the restrictions of the rules of the 
game in hand. 

In general the first player plays a card to the center of the 
table, face up, and each other player in turn plays a card on 


to it, the entire lot going to the one playing the highest card. | 


This class often affords opportunity for the display of great 
skill, more so than any other class, because each may choose 
his own play, and, by keeping close watch of the game and 
keenly judging of the chances, may help a friend or injure an 
opponent, as such games are usually played with partners. 
These games are open to more objections on the part of those 
who oppose games of all kinds, because there is more oppor- 
tunity in them than in some others for cheating in various 
ways, but this point must be disposed of at once by the asser- 
tion that, if a person is not above cheating in a social game, 
it is useless to give his case much importance in any discus- 
sion of the question, and there is no better place to teach 
young people to be honorable in the little affairs of life than 
in the games of the home, where thé entire interest of the 
playing depends on the honesty of each player, and where 


| 
| 


there is every opportunity for petty cheating. But just here 
is where many parents and others fail, because they do not 
hesitate to take little unfair advantages themselves, and seem 
to think it smart in the children if they are able to imitate the 
examples of their elders. If a parent encourages or tolerates 
a child in cheating in a social game, he or she must not be 
surprised if, in later life, the larger child comes to public 
notice as a forger or defaulter, should he escape earliey de- 
tection as a petty thief. 

In “ matching games” the well-known game of Dominoes 
is a simple example. This class may be played with caris of 
various styles and designs. In all such the play depencs on 
the ability to match some figure, letter or design to a corres- 
ponding device already played. This may be extended to 
the matching of the parts of a picture according to certain 
rules and in this direction has interesting possibilities. 
what allied to this class are the various games of patience es- 
pecially when played with numbered cards and in a social 
way instead of as a solitaire. 

Reading games are not strictly games at all, as there is not 
necessarily any winning about them, but they are just simple 
nonsense which in plain phrase should now and then he en- 
joyed by the best of men and women as well as the boys and 
girls. The plan is very simple, and may be carried ou! by 
any one. First write any simple narrative in which the names 
of a large number of articles occur, but represent eacli one 
of these names by a dash. Then write on small cards of 
uniform size the names of an equal or greater number of 
articles, one on each card. In selecting these names thie in- 
terest of the game is enhanced if very odd and funny svlec- 
tions are made. The story and cards having been prep .red 
one member of the company takes the book—while the c.rds 
are distributed to the players—and reads aloud, stoppin at 
each dash for a member of the company to read at random 
some name from acard in his hand. The comical ani ab- 
surd combinations that will occur may be imagined without a 
trial, and they will be different at each reading. ‘his is 
merely an illustration of recreations that may be devise‘, in 
which cards in some form have a part and which are not cov- 
ered by either of the four previous classes—which however 
embrace in their various modifications a very large majority 
of all the games of cards which have thus far been devised. 

With these general principles in mind, it is a very siple 
matter to arrange any class of facts into a game of consider- 
able interest, and of much value to a local circle whose mem- 
bers are specially interested in the subjects embraced. In 
no other way can more instruction be gained with plexsure 
than in some form of social game, and it is this view of 
the subject which makes it a duty of parents to give some 
time to the devising and playing of good social gi mes 
with their children. Children can play games with p!cas- 
ure and profit long before they can learn them ‘rom 
printed rules, hence some older person must teach tiem. 
But one great trouble at this point is that from lac\ of 
practice and thought on the subject, the parents are but 
little better able to interpret the rules than the children. ind 
if unable to understand plain instructions, how can they ex- 
pect to invent or devise new games? The subject, how: er, 
of understanding written directions and of forming new g ‘nes 
will be much more simple if the few general principles in- 
volved in all games are kept in mind, as in such case, i) one 
method does not seem suited to the case, another may be 
adopted. Games should not be allowed to infringe ov the 
more serious work or studies of the children, but if properly 
directed may be made very profitable as well as pleasure. 
alike to young and the old. In the words of Froebel, “ Come, 
let us live with our children.” 

—Milton Brailey. 
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THE MODEL HOSTESS. 
How WoMEN MAKE oF CoMPANY. 

NCE upon a time, in a certain 
country town, I was invited to a 
real old-fashioned tea-party, (a 
\ rare thing, nowadays ), under cir- 
i cumstances apparently the most 
yj favorable. Our hostess was a 
pretty, bright, finely-educated 
young heiress, who should have 
claimed, as her right, the “un- 
sought self-possession,” which 
Wilkie Collins makes a test of 
good breeding. Did you ever 
‘notice how somé people have a 
faculty for putting into words the 
— formless thought wandering in 

your own mind, against the pro- 

ducing of which your very speech 
at that moment, is struggling? I said to a friend, in talking 
the teaparty over, “What a very pleasant hostess Miss Went- 
worth is! I never saw any one more untiring in her efforts to 
interest her guests.” 

“Yes,” she answered rather dubiously, “ But didn’t it seem, 
all the time, as though we were little children and being 
amused? I felt played with—I wanted a rattle!” 

It was the very thing. I had not known what was the mat- 
ter before, although my praise had been to silence my uncer- 
tain sense of something absurd. Miss Wentworth worked 
unceasingly, but it was obvious work. She went from one 
group to another, showing trifles, “ making talk ” conscien- 
tiously with each person, giving each his quota of attention. 
“Dumb Crambo,” “ Shouting Proverbs,” and like games were 
introduced, but a second was proposed before we were fairly 
entered upon the merits of the first; and then music sudden- 
ly came to the fore. 

At the same time an older friend said to me: “ How like her 
mother, Florence grows! When calling there, I am always 
amused at the way Mrs. Wentworth manages the conversa- 
tion; so many moments for one topic then, another. So many 
for that and then change again. In my home she is delight- 
ful; in her own, the responsibility of interesting me, over- 
powers her, All either mother or daughter needs is more 
confidence in her own powers.” 

Now, dancing and card parties take care of themselves, in 
ameasure, and all the thousand and one excuses for gather- 
ing together, to which city women are used, have, in their 
being, occupation. But to appear a pleasant cheery hostess 
throughout the before-mentioned evening “ party,” or even 
the short-lived call is truly no easy thing nor can some people 
gver learn the art. 

Tact is an essential, and an absolute unselfishness; the 
guests must be first, and they must not feel any sacrifice of 
lime nor attention too keenly. All women should aim at being 
bright conversationalists, not startling nor wonderful, but 
amusing, refined and especially Zight of touch. Long stories are 
usually intolerable bores, and a serious, slow, heavy way of 
looking »{ matters in general is an infliction. Grievances of 
any sort are best kept hidden ; a sprightly acquaintance with 
the affairs of the day, a flattering anxiety as to others’ opin- 
lons, an absence of slang or mannerisms, of boastful egotism, 
orself depreciation, tact, ¢act, above all, act, these make the 
agreeable hostess, the woman one wishes to find at home in 
one's round of calls. 

Parlor chairs should be, for the most part, light and easily 
moved, with just a few of a more substantial sort for those 
Who are six feet tall or weigh two hundred pounds, People 


can’t talk a rod or two apart, nor can they drag that abomi- 
nation a “ patent-rocker,” (don’t have rocking chairs in your 
parlor!) across to their nearest neighbor. A sofa superin- 
duces conversation. 

Have little things lying about the room which must of them- 
selves call out comment and give your guests something to 
do. Albums, and piles of photographs; birthday books; a 
pig album where one has to draw a pig and write one’s name 
underneath, with closed eyes; scrap-books, particularly 
of pictures, and such works as Bellew’s ‘Comic Primer,” 
and “The Good Things of Life,” all these are hosts in 
themselves. 

Games are almost invariably successful; the older and 
staider the company the more riotous they are likely to 
become. Bean Bags are a good thing to have in the house, 
and Logomachy proves entertaining in many circles. But 
simple, childish games, (I don’t mean Copenhagen), and the 
simpler the better: “Going to Jerusalem,” “ Vacant Chair,” 
Charades, and the like, prove more diverting than any other 
form of entertainment. 

We women make work of company, and we grow, many of 
us, to look upon it as an evil, necessary, perhaps, but always 
an evil. Could we see the best way, which is also, as truly, 
the easiest, we might be not grudgingly given to hospitality, 
and all learn the lesson few do not need—what goes to make 
up a model hostess. 


—Ruth Hall. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IT IS WELL 

To learn to think and act for yourself. 

To respect gray hairs, especially our own. 

To waste nothing, neither money, time nor talent. 

If you have a place of business to be found there when wanted. 

To spare when you are young that you may spend when you 
are old. 

To bear little trials patiently that you may learn how to bear 
great ones. 

To be self-reliant and not take too much advice, but rather de- 
pend on yourself. 

To keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial fire 
called conscience. 

To learn to say no; it will be of more service to you than to be 
able to read Latin. 

To do all the good you can in the world and make as little noise 
about it as possible. 

To stick to your own opinion if you have one, allowing others, 
of course, the same liberty to stick to theirs. 
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THE VALENTINE. 


She heard the postman blow his horn, 
Down to the gate she sped, 

The softly falling flakes of snow 
A-whirl about her head, 

Her lips apart, her eyes aglow, 
Her cheeks all rosy red. 


She kiss’d the letter o’er and o’er, 
Wider still the red glow spread; 

“ A valentine from farmer Ben;” 
Then to myself I said ; 

“ And next I’ll hear, I’m pretty sure, 
That they are to be wed.” 


The world will wish them well, I know, 
For they’re a bonnie pair; 

No farmer lad more brave than he— 
Than she, no lass more fair; 

No hearts more true, no love more leal, 
No constancy more rare. 


—frank H, Stauffer. 
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COMPANY DINNERS FOR ONE. 
VI. 
STRAINED 
HAT are you doing?” said Agnes, 
® coming into the dining room, 
where stands my desk, at which 
I had been sitting almost all the 
morning. I am very proud of 
my desk; both within and without 
it is my own invention. On Sun- 
days and for company dinners it 
passes muster as a modest buffet 
and supports the dessert with no 
appearance of unfitness. Why 
should it not? Cannot its owner 
who likes to turn a sentence well 
also turn an omelette? The 
broad top, hinged to fold back 
against the wall, has a heavy 
fringed cover for these occasions, 
/ which conceals anything too lit- 
erary in the cut of the lower wood work. The inside has a 
complete series of pigeon-holes, every one of which is abso- 
lutely essential to my plan of arrangement for the stores 
within. 

Here I have all my memorandum books from the year 
fo my first initiation into the rites and mysteries of cook- 
ery, under the guidance of Pierre Blot of blessed memory, 
up to the lawn tea of last week, at which I made a gas- 
tronomic sensation by my mushroom salad. This is my 
present dinner book—that my old one. On this shelf—yes, 
the curtain is a lovely stuff, a friend brought it to me from 
Cairo. On this shelf are my cook books of every degree 
and in all stages of shabbiness, a long row. Here I keep 
my pens and ink and paper, about which I am really a little 
old maidish. 

Finally, in this convenient and well-lighted corner I feel 
myself upon the ground ; ready for exploits in the kitchen, for 
a judicious oversight of my handy little maid, or for pleasant 
work at my desk. 

“What are you doing?” Agnes repeated. 

I dare say I looked a little blank, for I had not been doing 
anything in particular; just looking over my hoarded notes 
and treasured-up experiences and thinking about what I 
wanted to do. 

“Just poring over recipes?” persisted Agnes, now half 
reproachful. 

“I’m arranging all my notes on housekeeping,” I replied 
hastily, grasping at the idea on the spur of the moment, 
“sifting all my old memorandum books and trying to put my 
knowledge of the subject into a definite, useful form.” 

“Oh, how nice that will be!” she responded warmly. 
“You're getting together the gist of all your study and 
practice. I think you ought to write a book.” 

“ A family receipt book in manuscript for Bryce’s wife,” I 
rejoined laughing. In my inmost heart I believed myself 
capable of outdoing the whole row of cook books, but I would 
not boast. 


I had spent a rather idle morning but so engrossed in the | 
evidences and remembrance of former industry that I had not | 
It is so easy to dream and | 


realized that I wasn’t really busy. 
make believe that you are at work! 


Agnes went up stairs and I began to think seriously about | 
a plan which had long been simmering in my mind, a plan | 


for reducing all these results of my experiments to more 
manageable shape. 
Making a home and writing about it are two very different 


things, and for my part, I like the first very much the better 
A true woman puts her best self into the actual home-m iking, 
As the bee gathers pollen but produces wax, building fron 
it an exquisite cell, a thing unique and typical; so in n aking 
the home, we get from the world what we can, but we shape 
it to ourown ideal. The woman who cannot make of her own 
home a bit of human happiness unlike any that exists else. 
where has no vocation for domesticity. Still—who among us 
quite realizes our own paradise? 

Character is the pregnant thing. It is character and no} 
income that determines the reach and value of a home and 
sets its standards. Practically, we are apt to follow each 
other like sheep, but for those who have the will to use jt, 
there is great liberty of choice in regard to the objects upon 
which we spend our money. 

Taken generally, the greatest good of the greatest number 
is the thing sought. No end less comprehensive than the 
best development of the race can be admitted. It seems 
more and more as if the natural division of labor must, in the 
near future, leave to woman the chief responsibility {vr the 
higher interests of the family. They are dearer to her than 
money or power, closer than the competitions of trade or the 
scramble for office. The higher education, the broader inter. 
est, in which women of intelligence and force are now taking 
their share, will bring, as they should bring, increased respon- 
sibility. 

Men, Americans especially, are so busy with the tre- 
mendous practical work of the age, the “ business” of the 
country, that women will be compelled to take a more active 
part in matters of general interest. The pressure is growing 
stronger and stronger. Practical and vital questions of edu- 
cation, philanthropy and social science are already knocking 
loudly at her door. As for the churches, she who has «ways 
been their chief support, is beginning to be recognized asa 
responsible and independent agent, even within the most 
rigid church system. 

But what we demand in our homes is not the public good 
so much as private satisfaction. We look for the gratifica- 
tion of our personal and individual likings, even our whims. 
We want a beautiful cell that fits us. We desire to be happy 
as well as to be fed. 

In writing about domestic affairs one longs to capture 
something of the domestic grace, to express a little of the 
beauty and sweetness that belong naturally to the subject. 
But those results of our home experience which we can 
offer to share with others are no better than strained /oney. 
A perfect honey comb, fragrant, lucent, dripping with its 
thrilling sweet, is an ambrosial thing; who cares for the 
strained honey in a commonplace jar? 

“What do you think?” said Agnes, opening the door sud- 
denly, with a letter in her hand: “ Mr. Pike is coming: home 
with Jack again this week!” She looked at me in evident 
surprise—to be sure he has spent several Sundays wit! us— 
and I felt that I was growing red as I stammered, “ | in sure 
Jack likes to have him come!” 

Agnes gave me a long look, then suddenly crossed t)i« room 
and kissed me impulsively. ‘You dear, good, bad, trouble- 
| some thing! How should I ever keep house without! you!” 
she cried. 


DROPPINGS FROM MY DINNER-BOOK. 
The art of housekeeping includes the science of government. 
Eat honey upon wheat griddle-cakes. 
Nothing is so cheap and satisfying as happiness. 
Two or three bananas, sliced in a bowl of bread and mi!k, make 
a delicious and sufficient lunch. 
Queen’s toast makes a good substitute for hot breakfas' bread. 


| Beat an egg and stir it intoa cup of milk. Dip slices o/ stale 
bread in this mixture and fry quickly. 
' A woman can wear nothing so becoming as a winning smile. 
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Order, in the home, must be a smiling presence, not a sour 


tyrant. 
Bottled cider makes a good “ wine jelly.” 
Cold boiled rice or hominy, soaked very soft in milk and mixed 
with eggs and flour to a smooth batter makes nice griddle cakes. 
The only essential of a home is love. 


MENU. 
Oyster Soup. A Pickled Ham Boiled. 
Sweet Potatoes. Egg Plant 
Potato Puffs. Lima Beans. 


Cranberry Sauce. 
Roast Partridges. Chestnut Dressing. 
Sguash Pie. Quince Pie. 
Fruit. Cheese. Coffee. 


HAM.—This is a country delicacy. It should be small, 
apig’s ham and sugar-cured but not smoked. Simmer for three 
hours, then take off the skin, stick ina few cloves and bake for 
half an hour, basting it frequently with brown sugar dissolved in 
cider. It will be found delicious, something between ham and 
roast pork. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE.—Add water to cover your cranberries 
and stew until quite tender. Pass through a colander; to a cup 
of the pulp add two-thirds of a cup of sugar and boil ten minutes ; 
mould. 


CHESTNUT DRESSING FOR GAME OR POULTRY.—Remove the 
shells and skins from a pint of chestnuts and boil in a very little 
water. When tender crush with a spoon, season liberally with 
butter, celery salt, mace and a dash of cayenne. A few bread 
crumbs and an egg may be added. 


Quince PireE.—Pare, core and cook your quinces, and sift 
through a colander as for marmalade. Add sugar to taste and 
bake in one crust of puff paste. Finish with a meringue of the 
whites of four eggs and a heaping cup of pulverized sugar. 


—Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale. 
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AS A MOTHER. 


A sudden, piercing wail of pain, 
A rush of pattering feet, 

In blind, impetuous haste to gain 
The mother’s solace sweet— 

A comforter, who stills the cry 
With kiss and soothing song, 

“You'll feel all better bye and bye, 
Hush, dear, ’twill not ache long.” 


And soon the magic word and kiss 
Distil their healing balm ; 

The sobbing, frightened outcries cease-- 
The spell has wrought its charm. 

The restless darling slips away, 
His trouble quickly flown ; 

But while his voice rings out in play, 
The mother sits alone. 


Her busy needle falls unsought, 
As come, in shadowy train, 
Dim messengers, with haunting thought 
Of grief, and loss, and pain; 
Of anxious hopes too long deferred, 
Of gold, proved only dross, 
Mysterious depths of anguish stirred— 
Life’s unseen, crushing cross. 


The mother bows in grief alone, 
With heart no longer strong, 
While throbs life’s mournful undertone : 
* How long, O Lord, how long?” 
When lo! the heavens new radiance shed, 
As falls this blest decree: 
* Behold, as thou hast comforted, 
The Lord will comfort thee.”’ 


—Georgia A. Peck. 
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8T. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


A LOVING AND LOVELY AMENITY OF HoME LIFE. 


— HE French motto, “chague pays asa 
guise,” ascribes to every country 
a custom peculiarly its own. But 
there is one custom which may 
truly be said to belong to wo coun- 
try, while it is approved and appro- 
priated by all. For there is nothing 
more sure in this year of our Lord 
1886, than that the month of Febru- 
ary, and the fourteenth day, is 
observed throughout all christen- 
dom as the day sacred to St. Valen- 
tine, wherein Cupid plays strange 
freaks with young and susceptible hearts. The wisdom of 
Solomon underlies the saying that “there is nothing new 
under the sun.” Certainly the commemoration of this day is 
not confined to the Christian part of the world, nor to the 
present decade of centuries, since there is abundant proof 
that it was observed by pagan nations at a very early date, 
and, for anything we know to the contrary, the “Song of 
Solomon ”’ itself may have been a valentine. 

When the practice of sending d//et doux, and tender mes- 
sages on the fourteenth of February originated is one of those 
things that belong rather to the dim light of tradition, than 
within the pale of history. Chaucer and Shakespeare both 
refer to it, but give no explanation of its origin other than 
the supposition that “the birds were said to have selected 
their mates on that day.” 

Perhaps a more correct theory connects it with the feast of 
the Lupercalia, that ancient Roman festival of purification and 
expiation, celebrated February fifteenth (whence the name of 


| the month from Februa, another name for the festival) in honor 


of Lupercus, surnamed Februus, the god of the fertility. This 
order was instituted by Romulus and Remus, it was claimed, 
and none but patrician guests were allowed as members. 
Goats and dogs were sacrificed, and among the ceremonies 
the names of young women were placed in a box from which 
they were drawn as chance directed, by the youth, and the 
one drawn became the valentine or companion of the other. 
Strange as it may seem, this “hit or miss” arrangement 
pleased all parties to such an extent that it was a source of 
great trouble to the pastors of the early church, who found 
themselves almost unable to extirpate it. 

A still later invention makes the day commemorate the 
death of St. Valentine, who was a bishop, or presbyter, decap- 
itated on the fourteenth of February, 270 A. D., during the 
Claudian persecution at Rome. Wheatly says that “St. Val- 
entine was a man of most admirable parts, and so famous for 
his loving and charitable disposition that he was canonized 
and his day celebrated by the custom of choosing valentines.” 
Unfortunately for this theory the custom was prevalent 
before the time of St. Valentine. However, it is pleasant to 
think that one who studied the things that work for “ peace 
on earth,” as the good old bishop did, and who left a record 
of himself truly “ lovely and of good report,” should lend the 
luster of his name to such an ancient and universal custom, 
and for his sake the day should be purified from every 
grosser element and made a medium for the interchange.of 
the loving and lovely amenities of life, in the home, and in 
the more extended social circle. 

—Sarah DeW. Gamwell. 


In ancient Beeotia brides were carried home in vehicles whose 
wheels were burned at the door, in token that they would never 
again be needed.—//igginson. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. Williams, Foods by Dr. Edward Smith and Household S¢. Man . 
INTELLECTUAL READING FOR THE HOME. ence by E. L. Youmans. (Several numbers of the ! [andy Le 
Books THAT INCLUDE THE PRINCIPAL KNOWLEDGE AND Beters | Book Series of G. P. Putnam’s Sons will be found of service), Works: 
OF THE Race. Rearing of offspring —Happy will be the child bori of tory 
II. capable housekeeper, who is in good health; its reariny wil trefage 
N the following plan of reading, the | be a much easier matter than it would be if these concitions in sab 
aim is to embrace only those works | were reversed, and the equipment of the child for the future ‘ us ) 
that include the leading features | will be a fortunate one. The information acquired by the = , . 
of thought in each department; | mother under the above divisions of Education and Sel! Pre- emt . 
the reading of these will give | servation will now be of high service. In connectio with = 
one a comprehensive information, | this, Marion Harland'’s Common Sense in the Nursery must : <n 
though not in all respects a minute | be put in practice. The application of Spencer s chapter on ee 
knowledge. In case the reader | moral education will be a happy novelty in child government di “a 
would like to pursue the subjects | and will be a blessing to him to the end of his days. _ ; 
farther, reference to some works Science-—On the threshold of this great fielda rational prepa: <0 § 
will be found in parenthesis; the | ration should be got by reading Herbert Spencer's ¢ ssays, vy i a 
names of still others in any line | published in his Recent Discussions, the Genesis of Science, | st 
. may be easily obtained by inquiry. | Classification of the Sciences, and Of Laws in Gener: and : . a 
 Education.—A work that is every- | the Order of their Discovery; and Francis Galton’s English 
where recognized as a lucid and concise exposition of the | Men of Science : Their Nature and Nurture. vane ’ 
rationale of education is Herbert Spencer’s Education. In Physical Sciences —There is so much of the concrete in these ie 
the Culture Demanded by Modern Life, are expressed the sciences that they make a good preparation for the abstrac: se 
opinions of Liebig, Whewell, Tyndall, Youmans, and several | tions that follow. A few works cover the whole field f " ordi- Plan 
others. nary purposes. A suitable order is as follows: Wh. well’s ond Ef 
Self Preservation—The enjoyment of the best health, some- | History of the Inductive Sciences ; Prof. Le Conte's Ele pues 
times life itself, depends on a knowledge of the functions of | ments of Geology (or Lyell’s Geology, the last edition) : Prof. ot Flow 
the human body. The best treatise on this subject is Dal- | Newcomb’s Popular Astronomy ; Spencer's meeay on the Zoloo 
ton’s Physiology--a rather large work, it may be thought by | Nebular Hypothesis in Illustrations of Universal I 7 Stee v 
the general reader, but yet having no wasted space and not | Proctor’s popular works, Other Worlds than Ours, the | loon, Senin J 
too full for the importance of the subject. The laws of bodily | the Expanse of Heaven, and Our Place Among Enfinities; por 
function are well applied in Vol. I. of the Physiology of Com- | the mystery of the sun is best treated in Prof. Young's work cal his 
mon Life by G. H. Lewes. The allied subject of hygiene | on the Sun. _The force or energy that is in the universe is ee 
now has much attention and the literature of the present day | investigated in many branches, chief of which are these: a Wy, 
supplies so many works that they need not be mentioned, for | Correlation and Conservation of Forces; (the gale poet 
they are constantly coming to the reader’s notice. However, | of Energy by Balfour Stewart is good) 3 Heat as a ode ; saith 
a word may be said in favor of Dr. Edward Smith’s Health and | Motion by Tyndall ; Light, Light and Electricity, a9 pie Shes 
of the Health Primers published by D. Appleton & Co., treat- | all by Tyndall. Chemistry in popular form is foun in the aa 
ing of Exercise, Alcohol, The House and its Surroundings, | Chemistry of Common Life by Johnston, the new sane cl 
Premature Death, Personal Appearances in Health and Dis- Tyndall's Forms of Water is very entertaining and mentrectiee se Ani 
ease, Bathing, The Skin and its Troubles, The Heart and its | The critical attitude of his class is represented by e pice ‘alti 
Function, and The Nervous System. The subject can hardly | dent Porter’s essays called Science and Seutionent. A good, Bio 
be pursued too far and calls for the reading of such a work as | popular and some technical conception of these — es may f Hea 
Dr. Oswald’s Physical Education. Diet for the Sick by Mrs. | be completed with Vol. XXIX of the International Si mapor rare 
Mary F. Henderson, published by Harper & Brothers, is a Series, the Atomic Theory, and Judge Stallo’s Concepts an¢ Though 
good reference book in case of need. Finally, but not of least Theories of Modern Physics. a pe i 
importance, the reader will find in the back numbers of Goop Life Sciences—The Development 7 heory.—A woman is Fs recat 
HousEKEEPING and in the future ones, too, many practical | ready to enter upon a more intellectual reading in othe = rome 
and useful articles on hygiene. partments of partly unified knowledge called ven - siden: 
Special Occupation.—With the exception of this and part of | development theory of species, of races, of man, of ; een ” sibly be 
the following division, this scheme of reading, so far as it | has been prominent in the world of thought, partic wri Soo: ai 
goes, is as suitable for the male sex as for the female, though | 1859, when Darwin s Origin of the Species was Seat pet lis < iiiien 
the design is primarily for the latter. Good health being | A short compendium of the Development Theory is r be will do | 
maintained by a due observance of the laws of her being, a | with that title, written by Joseph Lg and Fanny ti Soci 
woman is prepared to enjoy the other delights of life ; in poor | Next, Darwin’s Origin of Species; after this work, wal , rea ates 
health, the mind is something of a mockery and the possibili- | of Man should follow, and then Grant Allen iB -secent = nals 
ties of its cultivation are likely to be rather limited, while a | raphy of Charles Darwin, which is a model treatise on i te 
performance of the duties of life is narrow, if not almost a | work and the causes of its accomplishment, rather re ~ and Thi 
failure. Of importance next to good health is the special occu- | biography. It is possible that the reader does vadbaee kind. is 
pation of the person, which in the case of women is or should | pursue the subject any farther, being content to “ttc tife hist 
be the science of good housekeeping. ‘To teach this, to de- | what Darwinism is; if so the works oe 09 aiiee 
velop it and introduce it to the Homes of the World is the | in this division will not be read, and taking this or st ars mong t 
mission of this journal, and Goop HousEKEEPING is com- | they are put in parenthesis. (For some opposition to |)a nae similar 
mended to every woman, by itself and by its readers, for its | ism, as it is called, Louis Agassiz S works must be re steal 
aid in improving her housekeeping. With this should go the | Mivart’s and Prof. Dawson Ss. President McC osh’s da. ns work, ju 
reading of Catherine Owen’s New Cook Book, Marion Har- | Forms and Special Ends in Creation is the view suppose “ bed 
land’s Common Sense in the Household and some works that | be in harntony with Christian theology and Jewish pevelan . this an 
treat of the intellectual side of housekeeping in specialties, | Other good works on this subject are Darwin's ase " rapidly, 
among them being the Chemistry of Cookery by W. Mattieu | Plants and Animals under Domestication, Prof. Huxleys 
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Man’s Place in Nature, Tyler’s Anthropology, Prof. Schmidt’s 
Theory of Descent and Darwinism, Alfred R. Wallace’s 
Works; the French view of the question is inthe Natural His- 
tory of Man and in the Human Species, both by A. de Qua- 
trefages; the German, in Haeckel’s History of Creation and 
in his Evolution of Man). 

Prehistoric Man.—This is a kindred subject to the develop- 
ment of man from lower forms. N. Joly’s Man Before Metals 
embraces the late information. (Lubbock’s Origin of Civili- 
zation and his Prehistoric Times are interesting). 

Heredity —(The subject of heredity is the basis of Darwin- 
ism and will already be familiar to the reader, but if she cares 
to continue reading in this respect, Galton’s Hereditary 
Genius and Ribot’s Heredity; A Psychological Study, will be 
found good works). The Jukes is a startling essay published 
by the Putnams. 

Botany.—(The reader probably learned much about botany 
at school. If not, a beginning may be made with one of Ap- 
pleton’s Science Primers, Dr. Hooker’s Botany, to be fol- 
lowed by Gray’s Botany). The application of the develop- 
ment theory to this subject is most interestingly done by 
Grant Allen, whose writings are always worth reading, in his 
Flowers and Their Pedigrees. Darwin’s Power of Movement 
in Plants, Insectivorous Plants, Habits of Climbing Plants 
and Efiects of Cross and Self Fertilization are all highly in- 
structive. (By the more technical botanist Darwin’s Forms 
of Flowers and his Fertilization of Orchids will be read). 

Zoloogy.—The treatise to be read on the science of zoology, 
ifthe reader is not informed, is the Principles of Zoology by 
Louis Agassiz. 

Natural History.—In the aspect of zoology viewed as nat- 
ural history, there are many works recording investigations 
into the habits of the lower animals. Lubbock’s Ants, Bees 
and Wasps is a sample, and Darwin’s examination of earth- 
worms in his Formation of Vegetable Mould, and his Ex- 
pression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, are others. 
(Animal Intelligence by Romanes is in this line, but may 
better be read later as a work on animal psychology. Animal 
Locomotion by Pettigrew, Animal Mechanism by Marey; 
and Animal Parasites and Messmates by Van Beneden, are 
among the score of works that may be mentioned). 

Biolos».—Lastly, Life itself becomes a science in the hands 
of Herbert Spencer in his Principles of Biology. His posi- 
tion here is substantially that of the scientific world of to-day. 
Though no one else has undertaken so comprehensive a 
work in this science, disagreements at various points may be 
found in the writings of President McCosh, Mivart, Dawson, 
Agassiz, President Porter and some other writers. It may be 
well to say to the reader that this work of Spencer’s may pos- 
sibly be too abstract for her consideration at this stage and 
that it may be well to postpone it till the reading of philosophy 
begins. The biological portion of Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy 
will do here in place of it, chapters VITI-XIII. 

Social Sciences—History—Not history the narrative, but 
history the science, is now the topic. The difference is found 
in that admirable work on the English Constitution by Edward 
A. Freeman, who can write nothing unworthy of reading, 
and Thiers’s French Revolution, which, like all works of its 
kind, is of little value exeept to furnish materials to the scien- 
ic historian. To begin with, Dr. Draper’s Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe is a popular work in a dozen nations, 
among those who rise above the fiction plane. A somewhat 
similar work, applicable to this country, is McMaster’s His- 
ory of the People of the United States, a truly remarkable 
work, judging from the first two volumes that have been 
Ssued. ‘The scholar and the student of the present day find 
this an attractive field and the productions are multiplying 
tpidly. Lecky’s History of Rationalism in Europe and 


History of European Morals should be read and by all means 
the following interesting works: John Fiske’s American Po- 
Itical Ideas, embracing his three lectures on the Town Meet- 
ing, the Federal Union and the Manifest Destiny of the Eng- 
lish speaking people; Freeman’s English Constitution, show- 
ing its evolution, and his English People in its Three Homes, 
and Sir Thomas Erskine May’s Democracy in Europe. (Profit- 
able reading will be found in Buckle’s History of Civilization 
in England, now somewhat off the track and behind the times, 
and in Guizot’s History of Civilization; and the Yankee, if 
not the student everywhere, will want to read Prof. H. B. 
Adams’s History of New England Towns, and Leonard 
Bacon’s Genesis of New England Churches.) 

Constitutional Structure—Since women cannot vote and are 
commonly devoid of interest in politics, it is in vain to expect 
that they will do much political reading. Nevertheless, the 
fully intelligent woman must know something about the con- 
stitutional structure of government. Prof. Von Holst’s Con- 
stitutional and Political History of the United States is the 
only work that exactly answers the need at this point and 
though it is rather long, if a woman finds it half as interesting 
as aman does, she will think her time well spent in its read- 
ing. Walter Bagehot’s English Constitution should be read 
—a short, lucid and interesting work. 

Political Practice.—Should the reader decide to go into poli- 
tics, the reading may be brief and yet highly instructive. 
Begin with Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans and pro- 
ceed with Ford’s American Citizen’s Manual, published by 
the Putnams, both short works. (The Science of Politics by 
Amos may fitly come next; then Physics and Politics by 
Bagehot, English Central Government by Traill, English 
Local Government by Chalmers and McMillan’s Elective 
Franchise in the United States. The shipping problem, as 
affected by the government, is considered by David A. Wells 
in Our Merchant Marine). 

Limitations of Government.—The most momentous question 
of the day in government is found in its limits. In the civil- 
ized part of the world, it is not a question between monarchy 
and republic so as much as between socialism and merely the 
enforcement of justice. A woman would probably incline 
toward socialism, because in government she would be pa- 
ternal; whether this is so or not, she can hardly pass by at 
least a little reading here. The extreme let alone theory is 
advocated by Herbert Spencer in his Man vs. The State; 
allied to this is his Social Statics, the land theory there ad- 
vanced being now abandoned. Lieber’s Civil Liberty is 
a learned account of the contest between government and 
citizen. On the socialistic side Gronlund’s Co-operative 
Commonwealth and Henry George’s Progress and Poverty 
are representative works. The subject is not fully consid- 
ered until seen in its economic aspect—see the following 
division. (The State in Relation to Labor by Prof. Jevons 
raises questions of state duties, and Mill’s Liberty is of a 
kindred nature). 

Economics.—This is fast becoming something more than a 
“dismal science,” in the hands of many investigators and ac- 
cumulators and digestors of economic facts. The Science 
Primer on Political Economy by Prof. Jevons is just the thing 
for a beginning; elementary principles are established with 
great clearness and simplicity by Bastiat in his Essays on 
Political Economy. Though unsatisfactory in its treatment 
of rent, the cost of production, and some other matters, Prof. 
Laughlin’s abridgment of John Stuart Mill’s Principles of 
Political Economy, revised in the light of later information, 
is the best of all the extended treatises for popular reading. 
(Laveleye’s Elements of Political Economy, is the Belgian 
socialist’s view). A knowledge of what has been done in the 


way of socialism and communism may be got from ex-Presi- 
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dent Woolsey’s Communism and Socialism. (Holyoake’s 


History of Co-operation and Nordhoff’s Communistic Socie- 
ties of the United States are in the same line.) What a scien- 
tific gathering of facts will do in this science will be found in 
Edward Atkinson's Distribution of Products, Robert Giffen’s 
monograph on the Progress of the Working Classes in the 
Last Half Century, and Brassey’s Work and Wages. F. H. 
Gidding’s article on profit sharing in the 1886 report of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, is an excellent 
solution of important features of the labor problem. (Several 
essays On various points in economics are found in the Econo- 
mic Monographs, Economic Tracts and Questions of the Day, 
published by the Putnams). A good treatise on money is 
Money and the Mechanism of Exchange by Jevons; on trans- 
portation, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., on Railroads, Prof. 
Hoadley’s Railroad Transportation. The best works on 
free trade are the monograph of David A. Wells on Why 
We Trade and How We Trade, the chapters on Foreign 
Trade and United States Tariff in Prof. Perry’s Political 
Economy, Prof. Sumner’s Protectionism. Henry C. Carey 
makes an able case for protectionists in his Principles of 
Social Science—see McKean’s abridgment—and further 
reference may be had to the pertinent chapters in E. P. 
Smith’s Political Economy, and to the Sophisms of Free 
Trade by Byles. 

Philology.—The most readable work on the science of lan- 
guage is Prof. Whitney’s Life and Growth of Language. 
(Max Miiller is the only other person as competent to write 
on this subject as Prof. Whitney. See his Philosophy of Lan- 
guage). Ethnology is incidentally treated in these works. 

English Language.—Richard Grant White’s works are lead- 
ing ones, though he is believed to be at fault in being too 


much of a purist, and failing to recognize the present change- | 
ability of the language. Read his Words and Their Uses, | 


and Every Day English. 
Sociology.—The first attempt to make a science of society is 
by Herbert Spencer and two volumes of his three are pub. 


lished. It would be well to read them in the philosophical | 
course, and to read here his Study of Sociology, and Fiske’s | 


Cosmic Philosophy, chapters XVIII-XX. 

Science of Mind.—The reader will here find the greatest 
test that can be made upon her powers of mental abstraction. 
The best work in the old school of psychology—perhaps it 
might be called the Christian school—is ex-President Por- 
ter’s Elements of Intellectual Philosophy (abridged from his 
Human Intellect). The principal other system worth reading 
is the evolutionists’, which is fully set forth in Spencer’s Prin- 
ciples of Psychology ; a shorter exposition of it may be found 
in Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, chapters XIV-XVII and XXI. 
Spencer’s work may then be deferred till philosophical read- 
ing comes. (Bain has written some works in this department 
that are very readable, the Emotions and the Will, Mind and 


Body, the Senses and the Intellect and a Mental Science. | 
Bastian’s Brain as the Organ of the Mind will be regarded as | 


a materialistic view. Vol. II of the Physiology of Common 
Life, by Lewes, relates to the mind, and can be quite easily 
understood. The mind of Animals is made a study by Roma- 


James Sully’s Illusions: A Psychological Study; Vol. XLI of 
the International Scientific Series, Diseases of the Memory; 
Dr. Maudsley’s Body and Mind; his Body and Will; his 
Physiology of Mind; and his Pathology of Mind). The prac- 
tical application of Spencer’s science to the solution of prob- 


lems is well illustrated by his essays, the Physiology of Laugh- | 


ter and the Origin and Function of Music. Maudsley’s 
Responsibility in Mental Disease is excellent as a considera- 
tion of mind in disease. The History of Philosophy by Lewes, 


largely a history of mental science, because philosophy was 
not supposed to include anything else until late years, jg 
worthy of reading. 

Moral Science —The Christian theory is most ably set forth 
in ex-President Hopkins’s Lectures on Moral Science. (fx. 
President Porter’s Elements of Moral Science is also ai) able 
presentation). The evolutionists’ theory is opened up in 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics, which should rather be read j:) the 
philosophical division than here; at any rate the reading of 
Spencer’s Principles of Psychology should precede the read. 
ing of the Data of Ethics. If the Psychology has not been 
read, substitute here for the Data of Ethics, Fiske’s Cosmic 
Philosophy, chapter XXII. John Stuart Mill’s essay on 
Utilitarianism should not be omitted. (Bain has written a 
work on Moral Science). 

Religion— The Christian Theory.—Taking it for granted that 
the Bible, with commentaries, and Dr. Geikie’s Life of Christ 
have been read, and in other respects that a good ground. 
work has been laid, the intellectual character of Christianity 
may be assimilated from these works: Bishop Butler's Ap- 
alogy and Sermons; Dr. Bushnell’s Nature and Supernatural: 
his Vicarious Sacrifice, including his Forgiveness and Law: 
his sermons on the New Life; ex-President Woolsey’s ser- 
mons, the Religion of the Present and of the Future: Dr, 
Joseph P. Thompson’s sermons, the Theology of Christ; 
Phillip Brooks’s lectures on the Influence of Jesus; and his 
Sermons Preached in English Churches. 

Christian Theology.—Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity is for 
Episcopalians; Prof. H. B. Smith’s Faith and Philosophy and 
Prof. Fisher’s Discussions in Religion and Philosophy, for 
Congregationalists; Wesley’s Sermons for Methodists; the 
works of Channing, Parker and Dewey for Unitarians, and 
Renan’s Life of Christ. Natural Theology by Chadboure, 
and Religion and Chemistry by Prof. Cooke, aim to harmonize 
theology and nature. The sermons of the Rev. T. T. Munger 
are rather liberal for a clergyman preaching in an orthodox 
church. 

Human Religion.—There have been many theories of |iuman 
religion, meaning those that reject divine authority. .\ good 
sample of them, indeed, it is better than a sample, is the Rev. 
M. J. Savage’s series of sermons published as the Religious 
Life, and another series published as Beliefs about the Bible. 
The advanced school of scientists have no religious system, 
but seem to have merged it in philosophy; see Prof. Royce’s 
Religious Tendency of Philosophy. Spencer’s avowed religion 
consists in what he doesn’t know, as his controversy with 
Frederick Harrison shows. Fiske goes into a portion of the 
subject in his essay on the Idea of God and his lecture on the 
Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light of his Origin. 

Comparative Theology.—James Freeman Clarke’s Ten Great 
Religions and Part I. of Spencer’s Principles of Sociology 
will give the reader a good start in this study. 

Philosophy.—The first philosophers were theologians, for 
they were the first who attempted to harmonize all knowledge. 
Theology has a stronger religious than philosophical bearing, 
and hence has been included in religious reading. The 


_ most comprehensive philosophy ever constructed is Spencer's 
nes in his Animal Intelligence and his Mental Evolution in | 
Animals. The following works are well worth reading: | 


philosophy of evolution, and no one can be up in the im 
tellectual world who does not know what this is. This great 
intellectual undertaking may be begun by the reading of 
his essay on Progress: Its Law and Cause; and it may be 
well to read the Outline of the Evolution Philosophy by Dr. 
Cazelles. Then two or three courses are available. It's 
best to read Spencer's Philosophic Series of First Principles, 
Principles of Biology, of Psychology, of Sociology, and the 
Data of Ethics. If the prospect is too appalling, three vol- 
umes may be saved by reading Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy, 
the Principles of Sociology and the Data of Ethics, or 4 
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passably good idea of the matter may be obtained from the 
two volumes of Cosmic Philosophy. A philosophy opposed 
to this is Dr. MeCosh’s Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral. and some of the reading already mentioned is in the 
same sirain in a limited way. All of Dr. McCosh’s criticisms 
on the philosophy of evolution are well worth reading; there 
are several essays and larger works. (Comte’s Positive Phil- 
osophy made- a great stir at one time, but it is not now 
worth the reading of the ordinary reader of Philosphy). 

Misc Vlaneous Works—Some works of a miscellaneous in- 
tellectual character are profitable reading in part if not in 
full. ‘he composite nature of most of them prevent their 
convenient classification in the preceding plan: Prof. Hux- 
ley's Critiques and Addresses, Science and Culture, Ameri 
can Addresses, and Lay Sermons; Tyndall’s Fragments of 
Science and Floating Matter in the Air; Proctor’s Light 
Science for Leisure Hours, Border-Land of Science, and 
Science Byways; Scientific Lectures by Helmholtz; Recent 
Discussions, Essays, Moral, Political and A®sthetic, and 
Illustrations of Universal Progress, all by Herbert Spencer; 
Wells's Science Popularly Explained ; some of the essays in 
John Stuart Mill’s Discussions and Dissertations; India: 
What it can Teach Us, by Max Miiller; Life and Labors of 
Louis Pasteur, by his son-in-law; (Sir Henry Maine’s Vil- 
lage Communities, and Ancient Law.) 

The principal publishers of the books named are D. Apple- 
ton & Co.,G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Harper & Brothers, Mc- 
Millan & Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., and Henry Holt & Co. 

The woman or man who reads the works mentioned out of 
parenthesis, understandingly, will not only be well-informed 
regarding the scientific demonstrations and conclusions of 
the day, but will be a philosopher, and if the works within 


parenthesis are included the result will be still better. The | 


works mentioned for required reading, convey the results of 
the principal intellectual work of the race, accepted in one 
school or another by nearly every thinking person. Their 
number is only about 150 volumes of average size, and con- 
sidering the vastness of the field, it must be rather surprising 
that so much intellectual work can be compressed into such 
small space. As the reading ought not to be hurried so as to 
spoil its digestion, from two to three years should be occupied 
with it; indeed four would be better if the full course is to be 
taken. It is apprehended, however, that the reader will 
rather select a few departments where the information will be 
most telling. In such case 75 works are put in parenthesis 
for the provisional reading. 

—George K. Holmes. 


Compile for Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
NEW READING OF OLD PROVERBS. 
Men love women; women love a man. 
Whisper scandal and it will echo itself. 
A bird in hand is worth two in the shell. 
A nimble sixpence is better than a slow note. 
To know a man’s character follow him home. 
A fine overcoat covers a multitude of old clothes. 
The rock of a cradle is the rock on which a man splits. 
The crow of a baby is written in the language of the angels. 
What you don’t know about men often makes them respectable. 


as size of a man has nothing to do with the size of a lie he can 
tell. 


ant after your wife; never mind yourself, for she will look 
ter you. 


It isn’t as far from the top of a hill to the bottom as it is from the 


bottom to the top. 


No woman is educated who is not equal to the successful manage- 
ment of a family. 


. 


of making it out of ‘Toad spine. 


for my fagot the game of Verbarium. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE, 


Gathered and Made Ready, Expressly for GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. 


By Miss Lucretia P. HALE AND Mrs. MARGARET E. WHITE. 
THE FAGOT PARTY. 


THE THIRD BUNDLE OF FAGOTS, 


HE second of the Fagot Parties held was 
Mrs. Chester's, and a large number of 
guests appeared. Each one bore a fagot 
in hand, a veritable stick of wood, which 
Mrs. Chester’s lively fire seemed scarcely 
to need, but for which she could in the 
course of the evening find room in the 
ample fire-place. 

Afr trttrtrtrtrt “Have you guessed my Anagram?” 


YY 


asked Mrs. Chester of Hector Brunton, as he flung on his 
stick of wood. 


“Oh, yes,” he replied, “but I had to go to the Antipodes 


for it!” 


“ Antipodes” Mrs. Chester exclaimed, “I never thought 


999 


“T believe we have invented the rule,” she went on, “that 


the lady of the house shall be the one to set the literary blaze 
going, though the rest of you to-night are warming us up for 
I bring forward 


any entertainment with your actual fagots. 
Yes, Aspasia, I know 
what you are going to say, some of you have played it before, 
but I think that my method differs in some respects from the 


ordinary one, and it is, at any rate, so interesting a game that 
one who enjoys it may play it for weeks together without 
| tiring of it, as I know from experience.” 


“But, Mrs. Chester, we have not all played it!” 
new to me,” “And to me!’ cried one and another. 


you please give us the direction! 


“Oh, that is easily done,” replied Mrs. Chester, and she 


read the following directions : 
Verbarium. 


A word is chosen which each one of the company writes at the 
head of a sheet of paper. The game consists in making as many 
other words as possible, in a given time, out of the letters which 


form the foundation word. Suppose the foundation word to be 
VS AT F CO 


The time allowed to each letter to be three minutes. Take the 
first letter in the foundation word, which in this instance is C, and 
make as many words as possible beginning with C out of the let- 
ters in the foundation word. The same letter may not be used 
twice in the same word, unless there are two in the foundation 


word as is the case in the example with the letters N and O. 


When the three minutes are out, the writing ceases and the one 
who has the longest list reads aloud his set of words made from 
the first letter. The rest of the party cross out such of them as 
If any have not the word on their 
Every failure 
counts one to those who have the word and the number of failures 
thus made by others is recorded to them, and counted to them as 
gain, and written at the side of that word. When No. 1 has fin- 
ished reading his list? No. 2 reads what remain on his; all in the 
circle as before, marking on their own lists the number of failures. 
Then No. 3 reads and so on, throughout the circle until all the 
words have been read. Each person then adds up the number of 
failures set against his column of words, and places the total at 
one side of his paper. The next letter in the foundation word is 
taken for the initial letter of a new list of words. The same rules 
| are followed as before. 

Each letter in the foundation word is taken in turn for the initial 
letter of a new list of words. When all the letters have been used 
| in this way and the failures recorded, the latter are added together 
| and he who numbers the highest has beaten. - No word is admitted 


they have on their lists. 
lists, they make it known by raising their hands. 


“Tt is 
“Will 


‘ 
be: | 
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of less than four letters. Abbreviations and proper names are not 


allowed. Each additional syllable counts, so that it is an object | 


to find long words. Only one word of a similar meaning is ad- 
mitted, so it would be better to record “creation” than “ create ” 
in this word of “conversation,” as it counts three, for its three 
syllables, and “ conversion” is more valuable for counting than 
“ convert.” 


“T have taken the precaution,” Mrs. Chester went on, “to 
provide sheets of paper and pencils, so we can begin directly.” 

“Why not take the word Precaution,” suggested Eustace 
Brunton. 


This word was quickly placed at the head of each sheet of | 
paper and the party began to scribble. Mr. Chester holding | 


the watch and watching the minutes, announcing when the 
three minutes were over.” 

“You must be mistaken,” exclaimed Cecilia. “I have only 
had time to write down three /’s. I was looking for a long 
one.” Rodney Owens, meanwhile had recorded forty-eight. 
Some of his, however, were not allowed though he declared 
they were to be found in the dictionary. There were paco 
patonce, pean and some others; but his piano, paction, patron 
and panic, were received with applause, as giving a greater 
number of long words than anybody had found. Arthur 
Chester, however, took pride in his peanut, and pecan that 
nobody else had. Each successive letter was taken in turn in 
the same way. 190 words were found in all and Rodney Owens 
counted up the most. Arthur lost much on failures, having 
onions, entrance, and many two syllabled words that could 
not be made from the word. He gained four, however, from 
having “ operation,” which nobody else had. 

“T think we might easily spend the evening with this 
game,” said Mrs. Fortescue. 


“Only I have promised,” said Mrs. Chester, “that Sally 
| 


shall give her fagot, that was crowded out last time.” 


“TItis not original with me,” said Sally. That is why I | 


venture to bring it forward. It is a charade that I admired 
so very much, and the very original writer has allowed me to 
use it for my fagot,”’ and she read the following: 

Charade, 


My irst is what a fair young maid may be, 
Without eliciting the slightest blame, 

Yet wo betide the fortunes of a horse, 
That weakly undertakes to do the same. 


My Second was made famous by a Pope, 
Yet Popes may never wear one, more’s the pity! 
’*Tis strange, that culprits always need one, while 
Even saints would not renounce such in a city. 


My Whole was cruel to a fair young maid 
Yet never could be cruel to a horse! 

He scoffed at Popes, yet had he never lived 
Saints, sinners, all of us, had suffered loss. 


| Eustace, who was always ready for every occasion, brought 


Theatrical Adjeciives. 

“This game is so named,” he went on, “ because {); 
jectives used are guessed from their action. 

One of the company must go out of the room. The res: think 
of some adjective to be guessed. This is a little difficult as you 
want to find an adjective that can be easily acted. The person 
who has gone out returns, after the word is prepared, and asks, 
question in turn of each one of the company until he has guessed 
the adjective.” 

“But how does he guess it?” interrupted Mrs. Chester. 
“* Must every one put the adjective in his answer?” 

“Not at all,” replied Eustace. 

“But each person in his reply, must enact the quality that the 
adjective expresses, and the questioner must guess the word by 
the air and manner of the person who replies. For instance. sup 
pose we agreed upon the word ‘sleepy,’ and I were asked some 
question, whatever the question might be, I ought to reply ina 
sleepy tone, as if I were imbued with the adjective.” 

“T should not, however, advise the word ‘sleepy,’ because 
the object of the game is to be entertaining and I am afraid 
if everybody fell to acting the word ‘sleepy,’ Mrs. (Chester 
would think I had brought a very dull Fagot.” 

“T hope you won’t ask me to go out,” said Arthur Chester, 
“For I mix up adjectives, and never can tell which they are, 
which are adjectives used.as adverbs, and which are adverbs 
used as adjectives.” 

But Cecilia Owens declared she had rather guess the ad- 
jective than act it, so she went out. 
| The word “learned” was fixed upon, and Cecili: was 
called in. 

“How many people do you suppose, went out in the storm 
yesterday?” she asked of Mr. Fortescue. 

“If you were to wish me to consider the subject on a 
strictly mathematical basis,” he answered, “I should be 
obliged to acquaint myself with a large quantity of numerical 
facts. I should have to possess myself with a Directory, to 
know how many persons there are in the town, of rig! age 
to go out, and this would fail to furnish me with all the sta- 
tistics, because the Directory does not inform me the number 
in each household, only perhaps of those who are likely to be 
called out naturally for their daily occupations, while equally 
naturally, there may be a number of females, not calle«! out 
by necessity, but——” 

“Oh, it must be long-winded,” said Cecilia, interrupting 
him. 

“T am highly complimented,” said Mr. Fortescue, * but 
you are mistaken.” 

“ Now Sally,” said Cecilia, passing on. ‘ You can’t |ic so 


e ad- 


“What a lovely charade!” exclaimed Clara Fortescue. 

“ And I like it” said Aspasia, “because I really believe I | 
have guessed it, and a charade you can guess, is so much 
more interesting ! ” 

“T think I have aclue,” said Mr. Fortescue, “ but I didn’t 
understand about the horse.” 

“Remember Venice,” said Aspasia, in a low tone. 

“Oh please don’t give us any hint,” said Cecilia, “I do 
like so to puzzle out such things myself.” 

“T agree with Aspasia that I do like a charade that can be | 
guessed,” said Mrs. Fortescue. ‘“ Now the one your brother | 
Rodney gave us the last time, is, I fear, one of those that | 
nobody ever did guess.” 

“Except the person that made it,”’ said Hector Brunton. 

“‘ But he is probably dead,” answered Mrs. Fortescue. 

While copies were being made of the charade, Mrs. Chester 
called upon Eustace Brunton for his Fagot. He was a new | 
member of the party, she said, and ought to be encouraged. 


learned.” Here she detected a smile on the faces of the 
listeners which gave her a hint that she was on the track of 


| the word, but she continued, with her question. “ Where, 


Salfy, did you get that lovely shell necklace ?” 
“It was in the year 1492,” began Sally, “That Columbus 


| set sail from Palos. This was asmall port in the sou‘h of 


Spain, not far from Cadiz. Ferdinand and Isabella were the 
reigning monarchs, and at first, they gave but little atte: tion 


_ to the arguments of Columbus.” 


“The word must be Zarned,” exclaimed Cecilia, *\nly 
Sally, do go on and tell us how you meant to connect a!! this 


| history with your shell necklace.” 


“ Only because it came from Cuba or the South Sea Islands, 
and this was the only bit of history I happen to know.” 

“T can’t say there is much acting in this!” said Mr. lor 
tescue. 

“ But you can put in as much as you please!” answered 
Eustace. 
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“| will come then first to you,” said Sally Chester, as she 
went out. 

\ word was selected, and she was called in. She went di- 
rectly to Eustace, asking, “ Will you tell us what you propose 
to do with your Fagot?” He started up, and seemed to 
sieze something in the air. 

“[s this a dagger that I see before me!” he cried. “It 
beckons me on! I go, I go. I will not dread the ruddy 
drops. I follow wherever it leads, even if it calls me—— 


“Qh ‘theatrical,’ ‘theatrical,’ exclaimed Sally. “That 


must be the word,” 

“No, no,” exclaimed the rest. 

“Is not that right,” said Sally, disturbed, turning to Ange- 
lina Brunton who set next. “Miss Brunton can you give me 
aclue to the word ?” 

Miss Brunton rushed directly to the back of the large room, 
siezing, (as she passed a table,) a Spanish dagger used as a 
paper cutter, and a silver goblet. She returned slowly, 
threading her way, among the chairs and tables.” 

“Sec,” exclaimed Mrs. Chester, “ She is Queen Eleanor! 
What a terrible expression she wears! It is truly——” 

“Hush,” exclaimed Mrs. Fortescue. “ You will betray the 
word! Sec, she is coming to Cecilia Owens, who must be 
her Fair Rosamond!” 

Cecilia started from her chair with all the terror of Fair 


Rosamond, as Queen Eleanor offered her the choice of the | 


dagger or the poisoned goblet. 

“Do see,” exclaimed Sally, “She is Queen Eleanor her- 
self, and her look is murderous.” 

There was a shout of applause, for this was the word. 

“But you ought not to have guessed so soon,” said Mrs. 
Fortescue, “for we have lost the end of the scene.” 


“Tt was your applause,” said Sally. “that showed me | 


what the word was.” 

“It reminds me,” said Mr. Chester, of the 
Conundrum. 

When was the greatest slaughter of poultry on record? When 
Queen Eleanor did “ murder most foul.” 

This game of theatrical adjectives proved such a favorite 
one that it was continued tiil late in the evening. 

Mrs. Fortescue at last insisted that it was time for them to 
go, though she could not resist Clara’s entreaties for her to 
stop and hear Cecilia describe such an easy game of Patience 
with the enticing name of 
The Idiot’s Joy. 

Even Mr. Fortescue declared that he was sure from the 
name it must exactly suit him, and stayed to hear the de- 
scription. 

“It varies from the old ‘Idiot’s Joy,’” Cecilia went on. 
“And is more entertaining.” 

“You use only one pack of cards, and have them well shuffled. 


Then take off three at a time, and put them down face up to form | J p E 7 
| wanted in a hurry they may be partially boiled then put in the 


atalon or stock. If a king or ace appears as the top card take it 


off to serve as a foundation card, and use the one below, if suit- | 


able. On the aces your are to build up families, an ascending se- 
quence. On the kings, you build in descending sequence, as low 
as seven, no further. Continue to take off three cards at a time 
from the pack, making a talon of them face up. You can use 
every third card as it turns up, for foundation card, or to complete 
the piles, and you can use always the card revealed by using the 
Upper one, that is, you can always use the top card of the talon 


row, and the ace of the same suit, under each king. Follow 


game, but if you go through it a second time, without gaining a 


single card for your piles, you may be sure that your game has 


failed. The card you want is perhaps at the very top, and never 
has been revealed.” 
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As she was giving directions for the game Cecilia was 
hastily dealing out the cards. 

“You see we have finished up this pile on the king of 
diamonds as far as seven but we cannot use on it this eight, 
as we are not allowed to go higher than seven, on the king 
piles, and it cannot be used on the ace pile below, as it is not 
ready for it, it is not higher than five, so itis of no use at 
present. The charm of the game is that you peacefully turn 
your pile over and over, and have to take no thought nor 
judgment about it.” 

“Tt will just suit me,” said Mr. Fortescue, but Mrs. For- 
tescue bore him away. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PREPARING POTATOES. 


PRACTICAL PROPOSITIONS TO PONDER PREVIOUS TO PREPARING Po- 
TATOES TO PLEASE PARTICULAR PEOPLE. 


A good potato, when cut, will show a light cream color, and 
a white froth will be the result of rubbing the cut surfaces 
together. Reject that variety where drops of water appear. 


, Another test is to put potatoes into a solution of salt; the 


good will sink, the poor float. The juice of the potato is disa- 
greeable, if not absolutely poisonous, and should always be 


| removed. This poisonous element escapes in the steam when 


the potato is baked and remains in the water where they are 
boiled; hence that should not be used for yeast, as is some- 
times recommended, or for any food. 

For soups, etc., potatoes should be sliced, covered with cold 
water and allowed to stand some time before using. The 
water draws out the juice and keeps the slices from turning 
dark, as they would if exposed to the air; it also extracts the 
starch from the little albuminous cells, opened by cutting, 
which is desirable to render fried potatoes crisp. 

Select those of uniform size to cook together, unless it is 
desired to have some done before the others. Much of the 
saline virtue of the potato is lost by removing the skins before 
boiling ; still, when old, an equal advantage is gained if, after 
paring, the vegetables are left in water. Cook in boiling 


| salted water, not allowing the boiling to stop when once begun 


until the potatoes are done; then pour off the water, uncover 
the kettle, allowing the steam to escape, thereby rendering 
the potatoes mealy. 

The secret in mashing potatoes is to have all the utensils 
used as hot as possible, and to beat the mass till light instead 
of pressing down smooth and solid, adding cream, butter and 
salt at will. A desirable result is reached by rubbing the 


' mashed potato through a hot colander and leaving it just as it 
| falls into the dish. 


Baked potatoes should be served the minute they are done ; 
better serve with a bone in them than wait till they become 


| soggy. The average oven does not heat as quickly as water 


on top of the stove will boil, so when baked potatoes are 


oven to finish. 

During the cold weather it is quite as well to wash a week’s 
supply of potatoes at once as only enough for one meal; a 
short broom will shorten this process. After washing, dry 


| well, and keep in a cool, dry place. The potato is a valuable 
| agent for clarifying fat of any kind and absorbing unpleasant 
| odors. Put thin slices in the fat and fry till crisp and brown, 


may : ' _ then strain the fat and it will be ready for use. A few slices in 
whenever it is suitable. Place the kings as they appear in a | ) 


each kettleful will keep the odor of doughnuts, etc., from pene- 


suit in making the families. You can turn the talon as often | trating the house and prevent the fat from burning. Grated, 


as you please, and this is what makes the peaceful joy of the | 


scalded with boiling water and strained, potatoes make an 
excellent starch for dark fabrics. The juice is recommended 
for chilblains. Instances are given where flowers have been 
sent long distances, kept fresh, in a hollowed potato. 

—Anna Barrows. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPES. 
BILLs OF FARE. 
(BREAKFAST.) 


Fruit. Oatmeal. 

Salt Fish in Cream Sauce. Poached Eggs. 
Baked Potatoes. Corn Muffins. 
Griddle-Cakes. 

(DINNER.) 


Cream-of-Rice Soup. 
Roast Ptarmigan, Bread Sauce. 


Spinach, Mashed Potatoes. 
Celery Salad. 
Crackers. Cheese. 
Orange Charlotte. 
(SUPPER.) 
Escaloped Meat. Tea Rolls. 


Feather Cake. Baked Apples. 


Tea. 


With the close of January some of the game laws went into 
effect in New York and other states, prohibiting the killing 


of deer, quail or grouse or the selling of any of these meats. | 


Still, there are good substitutes for all this game. In place 
of venison there is the meat of the antelope, which is very 
delicate, and quite as cheap as beef. It comes from the far 
West, and butfor its pale color and the small size of the joints, 
the average buyer would not be able to distinguish it from 
venison. Antelope meat may be treated exactly like the 
latter. The ptarmigan takes the place of the grouse, which 
it resembles, though smaller. It comes from Canada and the 
West, and may be recognized by the feet, every part of which 
is covered with fine feathers resembling fur. Ptarmigans are 
beautiful birds and a great addition to the table in the late 
winter and early spring. They may be roasted, or broiled, 
or, indeed, treated in any way that grouse would be. It may 
be said in passing that the feet are often used as ornaments 
of hats or furs. To prepare them for such purposes, cut them 
from the bird at the first joint; find the tendons that move the 
toes and draw them so tight as to spread the foot ; then fasten 
them securely in this position, and hang the feet up to dry. 
They will be ready for use in about a fortnight. 

In the place of quail we now have English snipe; and in- 
stead of wild pigeons, those which have been stall fed. Ducks 
of all kinds are still in the market. 

Potatoes are very poor and continue growing poorer. They 
should be kept in cold water for several hours before they 
are cooked. Rice, hominy and macaroni should frequently 
take the place of potatoes. They are simple and healthful, 
and may be served in many ways. 

The rarest and finest fruits and vegetables are now dis- 
played in the best stores for the sale of such articles in New 
York. Among these luxuries may be mentioned French, 
or globe artichokes, cucumbers, mushrooms, bunches of deli- 
cate asparagus, and small baskets filled with the most lus- 
cious-looking strawberries. Even if one be without the 
means for buying such dainties, it is a pleasure to look upon 
them, as it is to gaze at beautiful flowers; for they bring up 
visions of summer. But the average housekeeper is unable 
to indulge now in such luxuries as those just named. She 
must content herself with common products. Oranges are 
plentiful, and may be used in a variety of ways for dessert— 
though it must be said that the fruit is best in its natural state. 

ORANGE PuppING.—Use a cupful of finely powdered cracker 
crumbs, one cupful and a half of granulated sugar, three table- 


spoonfuls of powdered sugar, one cupful of water, two tablespoon. 
fuls of butter, the rind of three oranges and juice of six, and hajj 
a dozen eggs. 

Soak the cracker crumbs in the cold water for an hour. At the 
end of this time grate upon them the rind of three oranges—only 
the thin yellow part. Squeeze the juice from half a dozen oranges 
and add it tothe mixture. Break the eggs, separating three whites 
from the rest and putting them away in a cool place. | iit the 
butter ina warm bowl and beat it until soft and creamy, the: 
gradually add the sugar. Beat the eggs (except the riserye) 
whites) until light and frothy and add them to the sugar and !yutter. 
Stir this into the orange and cracker mixture. Butter a p idding 
dish holding two quarts and a pint, and pour the pudding into jt. 
Bake for an hour in a very slow oven. 

When the hour has passed, beat the remaining whites of eggs to 
a light, dry froth ; then with a spoon, beat in the three tablespoon. 
fuls of powdered sugar. Spread this covering over the pudding 
and return the dish to the oven. Cook fora quarter of an hour 
with the door partly open; close it at the end of that time until the 
méringue gets brown. It should become sufficiently colored in 
three minutes. Set the pudding away to cool and have it perfectly 
cold when it is served. 

ORANGE PiE.—For a plate that holds a pint use the rind of one 
large orange and the juice of two large or three small ones, a cup. 
ful of water, a cupful of sugar, two level tablespoonfuls of corp. 


starch, one of powdered sugar, one-eighth of a teaspoonfu! of salt, 
and two eggs. 

Use four tablespoonfuls of water to mix with the corn-starch, 
and put the remainder on the stove ina stewpan. When it boils, 
stir the mixed corn-starch into it, and cook for three minutes, 
stirring all the while. Take from the fire at the end of that time 
and add the salt, orange rind and juice, and the cupful of sugar. 
Set away to cool; and when it becomes cold, add the white of one 
egg and yolks of two, all well beaten. 

Put two heaping tablespoonfuls of flour into a bowl and rub into 
it one heaping tablespoonful of butter and a quantity of salt about 
as large as a pea. Add enough cold water—perhaps a level table- 
spoonful—to make a stiff dough. Sprinkle a moulding-board with 
flour, and roll the paste very thin. Line the buttered plate with this 
dough and pour the orange mixture into the plate. Bake in a mod. 
erate oven for thirty-five minutes. At the end of that time leat the 
reserved white of an egg to a stiff, dry froth, and then beat into it 
the tablespoonful of powdered sugar. Spread this mixture over 
the pie and cook for ten minutes, with the oven door open. Clos: 
the door for two minutes (making twelve minutes’ cooking of the 
méringue in all) to give a good color to the froth. Set the pie 
away to cool before serving. 

ORANGE CHARLOTTE.—This is made of the grated rind of two 
oranges and the juice of six, one cupful of sugar, one-third ofa 
box of gelatine, two quarts of whipped and drained cream, two 
thirds of a cupful of water, and enough stale sponge cake or lady- 
fingers to line a three-pint charlotte mould. 

Soak the gelatine for two hours in one-third of a cupful of cold 
water. Grate the rind—only the yellow part—into a bow!, and 
squeeze the juice of the half-dozen oranges into the same bowl. 
Now whip the cream, and let it drain. Next cut the cake, and line 
the mould. 

When the gelatine has been soaked sufficiently, pour upon it one- 
third of a cupful of boiling water. Stir the gelatine until it is com- 
pletely dissolved ; then pour it into the bowl with the orange juice. 
Strain this mixture into a tin or granite-ware basin ; and afte: plac- 
ing the basin in a pan of ice water, stir the contents constantly 
until they begin to thicken. When the mixture is slightly thick- 
ened, add the whipped cream gradually, gently stirring ll the 
while from the bottom of the pan. After a little stirring, take upa 
spoonful of the mixture and pour it back. If it does not immedi- 
ately sink, the mixture will be thick enough to turn into the mould. 
Be careful not to pour it in before it is of the proper consis\ency. 

yet be equally careful not to delay pouring after it is jus' thick 
enough. Set away for an hour or more, to harden. At serving 
time, loosen the charlotte from the sides of the mould and then 
turn out on a flat dish. ; 
—Maria /arloa. 
[Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.] 
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Original ir Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
YEAST 
AND SOME OTHER Goop THNGs. 
NE of the essentials, perhaps the | 
chief one in the making of good 
bread, rolls, muffins and sundry 
other desirable articles of food, 
is yeast. The numerous excel- | 
lent directions for bread-making 
which are to be found in Goop 
HOovuSEKEEPING and in receipt 
books of authority, do not always | 
lay stress enough upon the im- 
portance of using only the best | 


and freshest sort of yeast that can be had. Many of the | 


failures in bread which are attributed to the flour, the 


oven, etc. are due, no doubt, to poor yeast. Atmospheric | 
changes quickly affect it; therefore where baker’s yeast is | 


generally used, there will often be complaints of all the bread 
baked on a certain day, all the yeast having suffered the 


same deterioration. 


The compressed yeast now sold in large cities everywhere, 
seems to be the most reliable and the least subject to atmos- 
pheric influences. The ease with which it can be procured 
and used gives it precedence over other kinds, and certainly 
it saves much labor. Some persons object to it 4s giving a 
strong taste to the bread, but this may be the result of 
using it in too large quantities, without a full appreciation 
of its strength: The compressed yeast is not always to be 
obtained; or the home-made yeast is preferable to some 
tastes. The following receipt, which was long ago endorsed 
by one of the best of housekeepers, and which through many 
years of trial in other households has nobly sustained its 
reputation, makes the sweetest, whitest and most delicate 
yeast that we have'ever seen, and combines all the qualities 
necessary to this element of perfect bread: 

Yeas’.—Take a pinch of hops and put them with one quart of 
water to boil. When they have well boiled up once, and the hops 
sink to the bottom of the sauce-pan, they are done. Prepare 
one teaspoonful of flour, two dessertspoonfuls of Indian meal, two 
good boiled potatoes, mashed till soft, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
tablespoonful of sugar. When these ingredients are worked 
smooth with a little water, strain the water off the hops into them; 
simmer the whole gently on the fire for a few minutes, and when it 
is quite cold add one teacupful of the last made yeast. 

We have not varied the old-fashioned phraseology of the 
receipt since it has done so good service, but “a pinch of hops” 
seems a little vague in these days of exact measurements. It 
means, however, as much as one can easily grasp between the 
thumb and first two fingers. This yeast will keep well for a 
week or more in the summer if put in a cool place. In winter 
it is good for at least two weeks, but like all other compounds 
of the sort, it is better for being fresh as often as possible. 

Though not in the least related to the problem of yeast, 
some other receipts have proved so good and won so much 
commendation from those who have used them, that we vent- 
ure to oifer them to the readers of Goop HousEKEEPING. 

SOFT GINGERBREAD.—Into four cups of flour put one tea-spoon- 
ful of ginger, one of cinnamon and a little salt. Heat one pint of 
molasse s to the boiling point and in it melt one scant cup of butter. 
Pour the mixture upon the flour and stir it well. Add one cup of 
sour milk in which is dissolved two teaspoonfuls of soda. Add 
two well-beaten eggs, mix all thoroughly, and put into the oven as 
soon as possible. It may be baked in ordinary cake pans, but is 

rather better suited for the very small tins, such as “hearts and 
rounds.” 

Hak GINGERBREAD.—One pound of flour, one-half pound 
of sugar, three-eighths pound of butter, three eggs, and ginger to 
suit the taste. Work the butter and sugar together, add the flour, 


| and lastly the beaten eggs. Roll it dine and bake it on iron sheets 
| in a slow oven. 


MINCE MEAT FOR PIES.—One pound each of meat, suet and 
apple, chopped very fine, one pound of sugar, one pound currants, 
one pound raisins, stoned and chopped fine, one-half pound citron, 


| cut fine, one-half teaspoonful of salt, two ounces of spice princi- 
pally nutmeg, with a little clove, allspice and mace, one gill brandy 


and wine enough to make it rather moist. The best meat for the 
purpose is a tender piece of the round of beef, free from fat 
or gristle and well boiled. This mince meat, if put in a stone 
jar and tightly covered may be kept for a year or two, and will 
be found as good as at first. It will need to be moistened a little 
more with wine before using, if kept for sometime. It willalso make 
a delicious plum pudding by using two cups of the mince meat 
with one and one-half cups of self-raising flour and six eggs, 
the yolks and whites being beaten separately. It must be well 
mixed, put in a mould and boiled steadily for five or six hours. 
Such rich puddings and mince pies of any sort are by no 
means to be advised as food, but, as there are many people 
who insist on partaking of them, it is desirable that they 
should be as nice as possible. The foregoing receipt can be 
_ depended upon as very delicious and satisfactory. 
—fHenrietta Davis. 


WINTER'S WOOING. 


Dear heart of mine; true heart of mine, 
Tis time o’ year for valentine; 

Grim winter doth his silence break 

Now, love to make, for April’s sake ; 
Wild flow’rs entreat her face to greet 
When she shall come, and make all sweet 
Before the light touch of her feet. 


Dear heart of mine ; own heart of mine, 
Ah, well may Winter loud repine! 

She turns before her suitor bold: 

He is so old, he is so cold— 

No! dear is May, and near is May, 

He cannot, now, be far away, 

And so she says old Winter, nay. 


Dear heart of mine ; sweet heart of mine, 
Shall love meet love and make no sign ? 
The weeks they come, the weeks they go ; 
Nor winter’s snow, nor summer’s glow 
Can chill the land, can thrill the land 
As look of eye and touch of hand 

May those true souls who understand ! 


—Ruth Hall, 


Collected for HOUSEKEEPING. 
WISE WORDS ABOUT WOMEN. 


Men make laws ; women make manners.—De Ségur. 

As a husband is, the wife is, if mated with a clown.— 7ennyson. 

But one thing on earth is better than the wife,—that is the mother. 
—Leopold Schefer. 

A mother’s love, in a degree, sanctifies the most worthless off- 
spring.—Hosea Ballou. 

A house is no home unless it contains food and fire for the mind 
as well as the body.—argaret Fuller Ossoli. 

Can man or woman choose duties? No more than they can 
choose their birthplace, or their father and mother.—George Eliot. 

A house is never perfectly furnished for enjoyment unless there 
is a child in it rising three years old, and a kitten rising three 
weeks.— Southey. 

A mother’s first ministration for her infant is to enter, as it were, 
the valley of the shadow of death, and win its life at the peril of 
her own! How different must an affection thus founded be from 
all others ?—Mrs. Sigourney. 

It is curious to see how a self-willed, haughty girl, who sets her 
father and mother and all at defiance, and cannot be managed by 
anybody, at once finds her master in a baby. Her sister’s child 
will strike the rock and set all her affections flowing.—Charles 


Buxton. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NOURISHMENT AND FOOD FOR THE SIOK. 


EcGcs, CEREALS, ARROWROOT AND WAFERS. 


K 


ing for the sick. 


HEelement of the unexpected should 

always be brought into play in cater- 
It may be laid 
down as an excellent rule never to 
ask a sick person what he wishes to 
eat. While it may be well occa- 
sionally to inquire if he has a long- 
ing for any particular delicacy, 
avoid suggesting articles of food. 
Far better provide the dainty, even 
with the risk of its failing to please. 
Study little surprises and be careful 
not to make too much of a run upon 
one kind of food. An invalid’s taste wearies of monotony in 


diet much more readily than would that of a well person, and 
a disgust of this sort once formed is almost impossible to erad- 


icate. 


that never wholly disappeared. 


One case may be mentioned where the constant use of 
eggs by a convalescent engendered in her a distaste for them 
Another invalid acquired a 


disrelish for broiled quail, while a third, after recovery from a 


long illness never could bear the taste of oysters in any form. 


DropPrEeD EGGs on ToAst.—Have ready in a shallow saucepan 


two cupfuls of boiling water, slightly salted. Break the egg care- 


fully into this a nd cook until the white has formed firmly about the 
yolk. Take from the water with a skimmer and lay ona crustless 
slice of buttered toast. Salt and pepper lightly and serve very hot. 

MERINGUED EGG.—Whip the white of an egg very light, heat it 
in a scallop shell or small flat dish, salt and pepper, and then lay 
the yolk in the center of the white. Set the dish in the oven until 
the yolk is set and the white a delicate brown. If the patient is al- 
lowed meat, a crisply broiled slice of breakfast bacon will be found 
an appetizing accompaniment. 

BAKED OMELET.—Beat separately and extremely light the yolks 
and whites of three eggs, and then stir together until they are par- 


cook more briskly as soon as the fire is started in the morning 
half a cup of oatmeal, soaked in barely enough water to c 
add a scant pint of boiling water. Cook without stirring un:i| jus, 
before removing from the fire, when add salt to taste, an: bea 
thoroughly for two minutes. Some people prefer to have tle stir. 
ring omitted entirely, but it avoids having lumps in the porridge, 
Cracked wheat may be prepared in the same manner. 

Hominy BoILeD IN MILK.—To a half cup of hominy, add « nough 
water to cover it fairly and cook gently half an hour ina double 
boiler. Drain off the water and pour on in its place a cup and q 


To 
ver it, 


_ half of hot milk. Boil slowly half an hour longer, or until tender. 


Serve with credm and sugar. 
RicE BOILED 1N MILK, WITH EGG.—Wash thoroughly in two 


| waters, one half cup of rice. Put into a saucepan with ai leas 


three pints of boiling water. Cook dard for fifteen minutes, or 


_ until the grains begin to soften, shaking often, but never stirring. 
| When a grain can be easily mashed between the thumb and ringer, 


drain off the hot water. Pour over the rice two cups of boiling 
milk into which a beaten egg has been whipped. Simmer gently 
ten minutes, salt to taste, and remove from the fire. 

—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


A OHINESE DINNER IN HIGH LIFE. 

A member of a Bremen trading-house lately had the honor of 
taking dinner with a Chinese magnate in Pekin, and has given an 
appetizing description of the feast. The table was set with twenty. 
two dishes and was lit with ten large lanterns. Instead of |eing 
served in courses, the dishes were brought in one at a time and 
passed to the guests severally, beginning with the most <iistin- 
guished or with the oldest. The merchant has given a list of 
them, with his comments, as follows: 1. Doves with mush- 
rooms and split bamboo-sprouts—delicious. 2. Fat-pork fritters 


(or something like fritters )}—splendid. 3. Pigeon’s-eggs in meat: 
broth, the whites hard but transparen’ -very good. 4. Chinese 
bird’s-nests with ham-chips and bamboo-sprouts (a mucilayinous 
dish )—excellent. 5. Poultry, different kinds, cooked with mush- 
rooms and bamboo-sprouts—very agreeable. 6. Duck with bam- 
boo and Jotus fruits, the fruits tasting and looking like an acorn 
without its cup—tolerably good. 7. Hog’s liver fried in castor-oil 


tially mixed. Add half a teaspoonful—no more—of corn-starch, dis- | —bad. 8. A Japanese dish of mussels with maladorous coctish 


solved in three tablespoonfuls of milk, and a little salt. Pour into 
a well buttered baking dish and cook in a quick oven for from five 
to eight minutes, or until firm. Serve immediately. When a very 
small omelet is required a single egg may be prepared in the same 
manner and baked in a good sized scalloped shell. The quantity 
of milk and corn-starch must, of course, be reduced in proportion. 


ARROWROOT JELLY.—To two teacupfuls of boiling water, add 
four teaspoonfuls of Bermuda arrowroot, rubbed smooth in a little 
water. Let the mixture boil up once, and then remove it from the 
fire. Cool in cups or jelly glasses. Eat with powdered sugar and 
cream. Some people prefer to have the cream flavored with a little 
vanilla, lemon or rosewater. 


SaGo JELLY.—Soak a tablespoonful of sago in lukewarm water 
for one hour. Stir this into a cup of boiling water, slightly sweet- 
ened, and simmer for five minutes. Eat cold, with cream and sugar. 

WaAFERS.—One cup of flour, one saltspoonful of salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls of butter, half a cup of milk. Sift the salt with the flour, 
work in the butter and add milk until you have a stiff dough. Roll 
out very thin, cut into rounds with a biscuit cutter and roll these 
again until they are of the thickness of writing paper. Bake quickly 
and lightly in a floured pan, using great care to prevent burning. 


These make a delightful accompaniment to broth or to any prepa- 
ration of milk. 


OATMEAL PORRIDGE.—This is usually considered a very simple 
dish, but owing to the different preparations of the grain in the 
market, it is rather difficult to give one set of directions that will 
apply to all varieties. The steam-cooked oatmeal does not require 
more than half an hour’s simmer in a double boiler to be ready for 
the table, while the ordinary brands of oatmeal need three or four 
hours steady cooking. If the porridge is needed early in the morn- 
ing, itis advisable to put the meal in soak in warm water on the 
back of the stove the night before, drawing it forward where it will 


and bacon—horrible. 9. Sea crabs’ tails cooked in castor-oil, with 
bits of bamboo and ham—would have been palatable but for the 
wretched oil. 10. A star made of pieces of fowl, bacon and dove, 
covered with white of egg—very juicy. 11. Slices of sea-fish and 
shark’s fins, with bamboo and mushrooms—it was hard to tell 
what kind of a dish it was, but it was rather bad than good. 12. 
Giblets of poultry with morels—the morels helped the giblets 
down. 13. Ham and cabbage—not particularly good. 14. Hams 
of sucking pigs cooked in their own juice. A pause now ensued, 
during which pipes and tobacco were brought in. The pipes held 
about a thimbleful of tobacco—enough for two or three whiffs— 
and we were kept busy filling and lighting them, 15. Land-turtles 
with their eggs in castor-oil—abominable. 16. Ends of ham—good. 
Breasts of ham with sour cabbage—no delicacy. 18. Stale eggs 
(these eggs had been kept one month in salt and two monthis in 
moist earth.) The whites looked like burnt sugar and were trans- 
parent. The yolks had a greenish color, and the embryos ap 
peared dark, rolled together and perfectly recognizable—a terrible 
dish. Dessert: Conserve of sitzon, a red fruit that looks likea 
shadberry, and tastes like a kind of currant—good. Dark-green 
fruits having oval seeds like those of the plum, preserved in brandy 
—good. Crabs’ tails cooked in castor-oil. A green, oval fruit with 
a long, hard seed, resembling a large green olive, but sharp and 
sour, and disagreeable to the European taste. Light cakes—very 
fine. Nuts, almonds and castor-oil seeds, roasted and candied 
with sugar—good, even to the castor-oil seeds. Macaroni with se- 
same-seeds and three-cornered cakes covered with castor-oil seeds 
—passable. Various bonbons very moderate; baked lichis. The 
lichi is the finest of Chinese fruits, having a white flesh with 
the taste of the best grapes—excellent. Shaddocks and mandarin 
oranges—good. The only drinks were tea, very weak and without 
sugar and samion, a rice-wine, which is drunk hot like tea, and is 
wretched stuff.—Popular Science Monthly. 
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Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOW THE PUDDING WENT ROUND. 


AND A Lost FoRMULA. 


EARLY every housekeeper can give 
some bit of personal experience which 
will furnish amusement or instruc- 
tion for others; and, as a necessary 
part of good housekeeping is good 
nature, I venture to record a personal 
experience, or rather the history of a 
somewhat famous pudding. It was 
my fortune to be for some years the 
editor of the household department 
in a magazine once well known to the 
reading public, and, as every woman 
who desires to do good work seeks for the best, I called upon 
numerous friends and superior housekeepers to send in their 
choicest recipes. Right loyally did they respond ; and, as my 
ancestors had been dinner givers for many years, and I had 
several admirers among the colored cooks of the South, I had 
veritable mine of good things to choose from. 

It has been said that “any one can cook with plenty of 
material, but it requires high art to make a good thing out of 
scant material ;” and it was my aim to provide many simple 
and excellent dishes suited to the needs of people with mod- 
erate incomes. Every recipe which came to me was relig- 
iously tested in my own kitchen before it appeared in print. 

One warm summer day, when my young baby had been 
unusually fretful, and the kitchen range was a thing to be 
dreaded, the gentleman of the house sent a message saying, 
“that a party of three old friends who were passing through 
the city would dine with us at sharp six.” Unfortunately, it 
was the afternoon out for the nurse girl and cook had been 
especially busy over her ironing table. The hour was near at 
hand and no time could be lost, for all three gentlemen were 
noted for their keen appreciation of good cookery, and the 
host would be deeply chagrined if his table failed in any 
particular. 

Wishing to relieve the weary cook, even at my own expense, 
I hurried to the kitchen, tied baby in a high chair and prepared 
forwork. After arranging the details I said: ‘“ Now, cook, 
if you will attend to the essentials, I will look after what my 
husband is pleased to call the “ fripperies,” or dessert. 

Several things suggested themselves, but unfortunately 
some one ingredient would be wanting, and the time would 
not permit me to prepare anything elaborate. Suddenly I 
remembered a letter which I had just received from a 
stranger, a good woman in Ohio, containing a recipe for a 
simple pudding, with these words below: 

“It has not any name; J call it ‘ Tide-Over,’ for if you are 
ina tight place, with guests coming in unexpectedly, you can 
make it and bake it in thirty minutes.” 

“The very thing,” I said; “it shall tide me over this stress, 
and if it prove good it shall appear in the magazine ; if worth- 
less, we will content ourselves with after-dinner coffee, bis- 
cuits and cheese.” 


( riginal 


greejums is all good, an’ praps it'll cum out right; if it doan’t 
yer kin jis give ’em some of yer nice jelly an’ de little finger 
cakes.” 

I looked ruefully at the swimming dish, and decided to fol- 
low Dinah’s advice. Housekeepers will understand my anxi- 
ety concerning the result. To my amazement it came in 
looking like a brown and delicious puff; and when served 
with some of Dinah’s famous whipped cream, each guest 
exclaimed with delight. My peculiar smile created a demand 
for an explanation, and all agreed that some accidents were 
attended with delightful results, and each guest must have 
the recipe. In the midst of hurried farewells it was quite for- 
gotten, and only recalled to my mind a few days later when 
one of the party wrote: ‘“ Please send me /V%ood-tide pudding 
recipe ; my wife says she is tired of hearing it praised, and 
desires to try it.” 

A few days later came another missive from Dakota, with 
this poscript underscored: “Do send us the rule for that 
toothsome pudding which I call the ‘Bee-Sting Success.’ We 
have a fair chef on our ranch, and the best of everything, but 
never a dessert like that.” 

“One more party to hear from,” I said, and lo, the follow- 
ng week brought another letter: “ Dear Mrs. ; papa 
talks incessantly of a pudding with a funny name,—the ‘0- 
tide, I think it is,—which he ate at your house on his way out 
West ; he says ‘it was as delicate as ambrosia,’ and you made 
it yourself. Please tell me how, for I am housekeeper now 
and I do want to be a good cook.” 

And now comes the vexatious part of my story. With the 
recipe before me, I did not charge my memory with a list of 
the ingredients, and in the confusion of preparing dinner, the 
care of the child and the hurried dressing, the letter of my 
unknown correspondent was left upon the kitchen table, 
while the envelope was given baby to silence his cries—a 
diversion always pleasing to him. Whether Dinah found 
them both soiled and consigned them to the flames, or whether 
a breeze from the open door wafted them away, I shall 
never know. This I do know, that I have tried in vain to 
recall the formula, or the name of the little town where my 
correspondent lived. 

Had the message arrived ten minutes later, both letter and 
recipe would have been duly recorded, but fate did not so 
will it; and should my kind friend in Ohio see this story she 
will supply a long felt want by sending her “rule” with my 
amendment to the editors of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 

—Kate Tannatt Woods. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOUSEWIFE ECONOMY AND CONVENIENCE. 


An excellent dish for breakfast or supper is made by shav- 
ing cold steak, or uncooked is just as good. Make a gravy 
by dusting into the hot spider a tablespoonful of flour and one 
of butter; when this browns, pour about a cupful of water 
from the teakettle, stirring briskly the while; this is now 
ready for the shaved beef, which will only require to be heated 
through, as boiling will toughen it. If gravy is not desired, 


I began successfully and had just beaten the ingredients to 
alight foam when baby gave a most alarming scream, threw 
up one tiny arm and upset a pitcher of milk,—a small one, 
fortunately,—into my mixing dish. I forgot guests and pud- 
ding while I quited the little fellow, for I found that a bee, 
attracted by the sweets, had flown in and cruelly stung the 
little dimpled arm. 

When he was at last soothed, I looked in dismay at my 
pudding and the clock. It was quite too late for a second 
edition of even a “Tide-Over,” and in my despair I turned to 
my black ally, saying, “ What shall I do?” 

“You jis bake it, honey,” was the quick response. 


“ De 


just add a bit of butter to the shaved meat and stir until all 
is heated; season, and it is ready to serve on a hot platter. 

A stale loaf of bread, dipped quickly into cold water, then 
baked for half an hour is better than when fresh. I take but 
| half a loaf for my small family of three. 

_ A delicious soft gingerbread is made by pouring on a piece 
| of butter the size of a walnut, a half tea cup of hot water, add- 
| ing, when the butter is well melted, one cup of molasses, one 
| teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of ginger, and sifted 
| flour to make a thin batter. Bake in flat tins, in slow oven. 
| Is very nice eaten warm with butter. 

| —Prudence Prim. 
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THE 00ZY CORNER. 


correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 


made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 


print, notwithstanding his modest request to be “let alone.” Hj 
[Zn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and name, however, shall be kept from the public.—Zditor o/ Goon 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOW MAY IT BE DONE ? 


pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and | Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MUCH INTERESTED IN MARTA. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Goop HousEKEEPING is regular and welcome in its visits. Am 
much interested in Marta and her mistress, though I never hada 
kitchen girl that I should venture to instruct in the mysteries of 
Mayonnaise dressing the first day. Mrs. MAry F, SMITH. 

WINCHESTER, MAss. 


A HELP AND PLEASURE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have found your magazine such a help and pleasure that I now 
write on each copy the following lines, and send them to the right 
and left : 

If Thou art borrowed of a Friend, 
Right welcome shall he be, 

To read, to study, and to Lend— 
Not to return to me. 

Not that such counsel, common, 
Is my practice or my creed; 

But such a Book, in these our times, 
Is every Woman’s need. 


Very truly yours, BRYN Mawr. 


A DIFFICULT UNDERTAKING. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I, too, am much interested in the subject of “ A Housekeeper’s 
Daily Programme,” which is being discussed in your magazine. 
The idea is a good one—in theory—but can it be reduced to prac- 
tice in real life? As I look at it, there should be housekeeping for 
the country, town and city, with special chapters on the care of 
beds, care of furniture, house-cleaning, dining-room etiquette, and 
various other things, which, to get into a book of convenient size 
for reference, will have to be treated briefly, but at the san.¢ time 
fully. Can this be done? 

A HOUSEKEEPER OF SIX YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


We hope to demonstiate to our correspondent that the thing 
“can be done.” At least, such a work is being prepared for the 
pages of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, by one who ought to do it well,— 
one who has been a housekeeper for many years in various con- 
ditions; with six servants, with one, and without any; in Paris, 
London, New York, Texas, and in a Middle State country village, 
and we are promised the opening papers for examination and con- 
sideration at an early day.—Z dttor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A MALE HOUSEKEEPER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Pray commend, if you will, “Margaret Arthur” for her article 
upon “Hash.” When I read her directions to chop, etc., I thought 
it might be that she had hitherto had no experience with the 
chopper such as I use in my kitchen,—the advertisement of which 
I enclose for her benefit, though I am in no manner benefited by 
the manufacture of or sale of said machine, yet I consider it valu- 
able for many uses, or rather for use in accomplishing varied ends, 
such as ordinary hash, mince meat, sausage, etc. I am a male 
housekeeper, if you can fancy such a thing (not a bachelor), and I 
shrink from publicity as I did at first from the responsibility I was 
obliged to assume in the charge of my house, and being obliged to 
lighten labor, I stumbled, so to speak, upon the chopper, like it, and 
recommend it to “ Margaret Arthur” (Mrs. or Miss) and others. 


AN INTERESTED READER OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
MIDDLETOWN, CT. 


A “Male Housekeeper,” especially if he does his work well, is 


I have read with much interest the “call” for “A Housek: eper’s 
Daily Programme” in GooD HOUSEKEEPING of January 2 3(, the 
same request having also been made in the New York Sv, eyj. 
dently by the same writer. Would not the publication of «, 
Housekeeper’s Daily Programme” be in effect somewhat like 
publishing the Ten Commandments anew each week? [0 ow 
housekeepers want to make machines of themselves? Housckeep. 
ing is not an art, like cooking, or a science, like farming; it is a 
development by circumstance, and it seems to me that a woman 
who would need to go to printed rules for her daily arrangements, 
could never keep house anyhow. Then, again, for what class js 
such a work to be prepared? The rules for keeping house in the 
city would not be suited to a farmer’s wife, and the guidance for 
the latter quite useless for town people; the woman who lives ina 
large, handsome house, with several servants, needs experience 
quite as much as, or more than, the wife of her husband’s clerk, for 
the latter cannot mould circumstances, but wus¢ conform to them, 
and so far often keeps house as she must, not as she would.—but 
how give rules applicable in both cases? 


ONE WHO WOULD LIKE TO Know. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our correspondent asks one or two pertinent questions which it 
is not in the province of GooD HOUSEKEEPING to answer, a! she 
also hedges up the way with doubts that seem to her insurmount- 
able, but we hope she may live to see the obstructions to progress 
in making a practical ‘“ Housekeeper’s Daily Programme,” at least 
measurably cleared away, and the pathway made plain for walking 
therein.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


COOKING IN DIFFERENT LANGUAGES—OMITTING THE 
BAKING POWDER. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the last number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING I see a letter which, 
although written a little acidly, yet has what séems a reasonable 
cause of complaint,—/. ¢., that anything written for the million 
should not have terms that the million cannot understand. !t isa 
point not only I, but many others, would like to get over, but how? 
There is a very large class who like French cooking, and are ac- 
customed to it, and only know the dishes under their proper 
names; and even if neat and accurate translation were possible, 
which it seldom is, would they recognize “egg dressing” for May- 
onnaise, or would “roast-stewed veal” convey the idea of Fricandeau 
of veal, or “jumped potatoes” Sautéd potatoes? I can sympathize 
with the large class who know nothing of these names, and (not 
knowing that they generally mean something for which we have 
no exact name in English) think them fantastic and affecte:!: but 
the only alternative for them, unless they forego the dishes alto 
gether, is to call them by the nearest name they can find to express 
the meaning, or, as Mrs. Rayne suggests, use a glossary. | try to 
make clear in my articles that a French name should not frighten 
people, or make them think the dish unattainable, because they 
hear and read of it as something very fine. So well known are 
the most popular French terms that, if I translated such terms as 
were translatable, I should be hardly understood. If I call chicken 
croquettes “ Fried Hash Balls,” which they strictly are (though no 
hash balls were ever like them), should I be understood? Would 
any one call them so after me? Hash, too, is actually French 
(Haché, chopped up), so is Fricassee, and at one time must have 
been as unfamiliar as other terms are now. I think, when there is 
a good translation possible, it is an affectation not to use it—to say 
sauce 7artare instead of tartar sauce; but if I call Remwulade 
sauce “rubbed up sauce” or “ground up sauce,” I may suit those 
who never heard of or saw Remoulade, but how about the many 
who have? It is a vexed question, and has been fought over before. 
Mrs. Rayne is in error when she says the French do not adopt 
English terms to express themselves. True, they seldom adopt 
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they invariably adopt the name (and misspell it), as Bifteck, Plom Selected expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Boudin, Rosbif, “ Backwheet caikes,”—all of which are familiar to | 
those who have lived in France or read much of French life. 

| shall be glad to do anything that will remove cause for criticism, 
even when it is unreasonable. I am willing to give any information 
which should make my instructions clear to any correspondent, 
put I hardly think the letter from J. C. A. comes under that head. 
She states a case but asks for no information; nor do I see 
that I could do more than tell her to try again, for if she added 
the baking powder which was accidentally omitted (a bad omission), 
the proportions are right. I have the cake frequently made by my 
inexperienced girl, and the flour often scanted if I want it richer 
than usual, but never the butter. Any experienced cake-maker 
knows that egual guantities of flour and butter go to several rich 


cakes, only it requires far more art to make them than the old | 


standard “1, 2, 3, 4 cake,” which Molly’s was. However, Molly is 
going to make cake again this week, and that may elucidate matters. 
Yours sincerely, CATHERINE OWEN. 


To remedy the evil complained of by our correspondent, Mrs. 
Rayne, we have arranged with Mrs. Owen to prepare a Glossary 
for the use of those who may like to know how to read French Bills 
of Fare in “ English as she is spoke.”—Zadztor of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. 


IN PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFIOULTIES. 

[“Seeters after light,” regarding the perplexities and intricacies of 
Household Life, will be at liberty to make their desires known in this new 
department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Adle pens have been engaged to 
respond to such, in several of the prominent branches of the Household, 
and others will be secured as occasion may require, The Inquiry Meeting 
is now open.) 

RECIPE FOR KOUMISS WANTED. 
Inquiry 6. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any of your many readers or contributors tell me how to 
make Koumiss ? HOUSEKEEPER. 

New YORK CIty. 


RECIPE FOR CONSOMME SOUP. 
Inquiry 7. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will you have some one give in Goop HOUSEKEEPING a recipe 
for making Consommé Soup? And greatly oblige, 


Mrs. L. MERRILL. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LAMB TENDERLOINS. 
Inquiry 8. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

A recipe for cooking “ Lamb Tenderloins” appeared in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING lately, I think. My butcher said there was no 
such thing, till I told him you said so. Then he said it would be 
avery expensive dish, for it would take so many tenderloins. Is 


that true ? 
Brick CHURCH, N. J. 


A NEw SUBSCRIBER. 


»CARVING CHICKENS, GEESE AND DUCKS. 
Inquiry 9. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will Mrs. Eliza R. Parker please add to her excellent article on 
Carving in Goop HousEKEEPING, No. 21, directions for carving 
Chickens, Geese and Ducks, that I may know how to carve them 


“easily, gracefully and economically?” 
A YounG HOUSEKEEPER. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


WHERE MAY THEY BE FOUND? 
Inquiry 10. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

_T come to the Inquiry Meeting. Will you please tell me if there 
's 4 mop wringer for use in private houses? also, where can the 
atmospheric carpet sweeper be found? It is described by Mrs. 
Power in “Anna Maria’s Housekeeping,” but I fail to find it ina 
large city store. ALIcE E, HASKELL. 


ROSE LEAVES FOR THE JAR OF MEMORY. 
Truth hath better deeds than words to grace it.—Shakespeare. 
PATRIOTISM. 
Not the mere holding a great flag unfurl’d, 
But making it the goodliest in the world !—W._/7. Linton. 
We ought to expect a greater ascendancy of truth, and to 
believe in its coming more and more to sway the world. If the 
truth is in us a soul-acceptance, it will remain with us an abiding 
power, and we shall find it underlying, threading through, and 
surface-reaching, the best things in human progress.—Rev. L. A. 
Abbott. 


Work must have a soul. And if you want to know whose soul it 
is that must enter work, I answer it is our’s,—yours and mine. 
We can’t carry about a dead work. We faint and die. But when 
we take it as a part of ourselves, as it really should be, it is vivified 
and lightened, and one kind of “repose,” the best kind, comes in 
the very doing of it—Susan O. Curtis. 


God’s will is like a cliff of stone, 
My will is like the sea; 

Each murmuring thought is only thrown 
Tenderly back to me. 


God’s will and mine are one this day, 
And evermore shall be ; 
There is a calm in Life’s tost bay, __ 
And the waves sleep quietly.—/%au/ Pastnor. 


. Tune your ear 
To all the wordless music of the stars 
And to the voice of Nature, and your heart 
Shall turn to truth and goodness as the plant 
Turns to the sun. A thousand unseen hands 
Reach down to help you to their peace-crowned heights ; 
And all the forces of the firmament 
Shall fortify your strength.—Z//a Wheeler. 


It is a wretched hardihood and a selfish impiety to wake with a 
grumbling spirit, or with the fever of yesterday’s fatigue making 
us fretful, or with forebodings for the day raising a foggy ingrati- 
tude, whereby we disturb the setting-forth of all persons about us, 
and send them their several ways with hurt feelings, with ill- 
humor, with perturbed souls, with dashed courage and hope.— 
Scientius. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CONTRITION. 


Write you a valentine darling, 
Something ne’er written before ; 
Something to send to the dark-eyed friend, 
Who lingers no more at the door? 


Say, dost thou love him, my darling? 
Answer me little one, pray. 

Would in my youth / had yielded the truth, 
And not sent my lover away. 


I was proud like yourself my darling, 
And my sorrow was hard to confess ; 
What is this-—not a tear? There! come to me dear, 
I will write you a valentine, yes. 
—TJone Jones. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FATE. 
Brown eyes speeding 
All his pleading, 
Nought impeding, 
That is 


Fair hair flowing, 

Blue eyes showing 

Ah, what glowing 
Love—that’s she. 


Glad arms twining, 
Fond lips signing 
Heart’s resigning 
That,—ah me! 
—J. A. Mapelsden. 


| 
| 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AN ELEGANT CROCHET CAPE 
For EVENING WEAR. 

ATERIALS.—Eleven skeins Pink Silk Knitting Ar- 
rasene; Bone Crochet Hook. First row—ten 
chain, insert hook in first chain, draw arrasene 
through; ten chain, insert hook in same chain, 
draw arrasene through; *fifteen chain, insert 
hook in tenth chain from hook, draw arrasene 


S C through; ten chain, insert hook in same chain, 
6 draw arrasene through ;* repeat from * to * six- 
teen more times; fasten off, making eighteen 


groups of two chain loops. Second row—join 
arrasene to fifth chain of first loop of first row, 


ten chain, insert hook in first chain, draw arrasene through; | 


ten chain, insert hook in same chain, draw arrasene through; 
*five chain, insert hook in second loop of first group and in 
first loop of second group, one double crochet worked into 
the two loops; ten chain, insert hook in double crochet, draw 
arrasene through; ten chain, insert hook in double crochet, 
draw arrasene through ;* repeat from * to * three times more ; 
a five chain, one double crochet into next two loops, ten chain, 
insert hook in double crochet, draw arrasene through; ten 
chain, fasten to double crochet as before ; ten chain, fasten to 
double crochet ; five chain, one double crochet (into next two 
loops), two loops of ten chain into double crochet ; five chain, 
one double crochet, two loops of ten chain; five chain, one 
double crochet, two loops of ten chaina; repeat from a to a 
twice more ; five chain, one double crochet, two loops of ten 
chain; five chain, one double crochet taken into last loop, 
two loops of ten chain fastened to double crochet; fasten off 
(nineteen groups). 

Third row—join arrasene to first loop of second row, two 
loops of ten chain; *five chain, one double crochet into next 
two loops, two loops of ten chain into double crochet; *re- 
peat from * to * four times more; afive chain, one double 
crochet into one loop only (which will be the center loop of 
three loops worked together in second row) three loops of ten 
chain; ¢five chain, one double crochet into next two loops, 
two loops of ten chain; ¢repeat from ¢ to ¢ three times more; 
then repeat from @ to a twice more; five chain, one double 
crochet, two loops of ten chain ; five chain, one double crochet 
into last loop, two loops of ten chain; fasten off (twenty-three 
groups). 

Fourth row—seven groups of two loops of ten chain, *one 
group of three loops of ten chain; five groups of two loops of 
ten chain* ; repeat from * to * twice more; two more groups 
of two loops of ten chain ; fasten off (twenty-seven groups). 

Fifth row—eight groups of two loops, *one group of three 
loops, six groups of two loops ; *repeat from * to * twice more ; 
two more loops of ten chain; fasten off (thirty-one groups). 

Sixth row—nine groups of two loops, *one group of three 
loops, seven groups of two loops, *repeat from * to * twice 
more, two more groups of two loops; fasten off (thirty-five 
groups). 

Seventh row—ten groups of two loops, one group of three 
loops, eight groups of two loops, one group of two loops 
worked into one loop only, eight groups of two loops, one 
group of three loops, ten groups of two loops; fasten off 
(thirty-nine groups). 

Eighth row—eleven groups of two loops, one group of three 
loops, eighteen groups of two loops, one group of three loops, 
eleven groups of two loops; fasten off (forty-two groups). 

Ninth row—twelve groups of two loops, one group of three 
loops, nineteen groups of two loops, one group of three loops, 
twelve groups of two loops; fasten off (forty-five groups). 

Tenth row—thirteen groups of two loops, one group of 
three loops, twenty groups of two loops, one group of three 


loops, thirteen groups of two loops; fasten off (forty-cight 
groups). 

Eleventh row—fourteen groups of two loops, one grovp of 
three loops, twenty-one groups of two loops, one group of 
three loops, fourteen groups of two loops; fasten off (fifty-one 
groups). 

Twelfth row—fifteen groups of two loops, one group of 
three loops, twenty-two groups of two loops, one groiip of 
three loops, fifteen groups of two loops; fasten off (fifty-four 
loops). 

Thirteenth row—sixteen groups of two loops, one group of 
three loops, twenty-three groups of two loops, one group of 
three loops, sixteen groups of two loops ; fasten off (fifty-seven 
loops). 

Fourteenth row—one loop only into first loop, sixteen ¢oups 
of two loops, one group of two loops worked into one loop 
only, twenty-four groups of two loops, one group of two |oops 
worked into one loop only, sixteen groups of two loops, one 
loop only into last loop; fasten off (one loop, fifty-cight 
groups, one loop). 

Fifteenth row—fifty-nine groups of two 1toops. these 


groups, inclusive of the first and last ones, to be worke« into 
double crochet taken into two loops of preceding row. 
Sixteenth row—join arrasene to three loops (two ©! {irst 


group and first of next group), one group of two loops, ten 
more groups of two loops, one chain, insert hook in tw: next 
loops, one double crochet, one chain, insert hook in two next 
loops, one double crochet, one group of two loops, six more 
groups of two loops, one chain, insert hook in two next !vops, 
one double crochet, one chain, insert hook in two next loops, 
one double crochet, one group of two loops, seventeen more 
groups of two loops, one chain, insert hook in two next |oops, 
one double crochet, one chain, insert hook in two next loops, 
one double crochet, seven groups of two loops, one chain, in- 
sert hook in two next loops, one double crochet, one chain, 
insert hook in two next loops, one double crochet, ten groups 
of two loops, one group into three last loops ; fasten off (tifty- 
four groups). 

Seventeenth row—one loop only into first loop, eighteen 
groups of two loops, one chain, one double crochet into two 
next loops, one chain, one double crochet into two next |oops, 
fifteen groups of two loops, one chain, one double crochet 
into two next loops, one chain, one double crochet into two 
next loops, eighteen groups of two loops, one loop only into 
last loop; fasten off (one loop, fifty-one groups, one loo). 

Eighteenth row—fifty-two groups of two loops. All groups 
to be worked into double crochet, taken into two loops o/ pre- 
ceding row. 

Nineteenth row—one loop only into first loop, fifty-one 
groups of two loops, one loop only into last loop; fasten off. 

Twentieth row—fifty-two groups of two loops; same as 
eighteenth row. 

Twenty-first row—join arrasene to first loop of last row, “five 
chain, one double crochet into two next loops; *repeat from 
* to * toend of row. Work this row loosely. 

Crochet scallop around neck and up and down front of cape. 
Tie in a fringe around bottom. The fringe and crochet scal- 
lop may be of a different shade if wished. Line the cape with 
pink cashmere, and place two or three ribbon bows on front 
of cape. Of course this may be worked in different slades 
of arrasene if desired. Ask for knitting silk arrasene. 


Loops and stitches mean the same. . 
—-Eva M. Niles. 


MARRIAGE has in it less of beauty, but more of safety, than the 
single life; it hath not more ease, but less danger; it is more 
merry and more sad; it is fuller of sorrows and fuller of joys: 't 
lies under more burdens, but is supported by all the strengths of 


love and charity, and those burdens are delightful.—/eremy 7xy/0’. 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


MY BIRDS. 


Each night when darkness falls apace, 
My birds are nestling in their place. 
Three downy heads in slumber deep ; 
Three sunny faces wrapped in sleep. 


The perfect trust that fears no foe, 
The measured breathing soft and low, 
My birds, what can I wish for thee, 
Save courage, faith, and constancy ? 


When slumber wraps them, deep and still, 
Then idle fancies come at will. 

What dreams may hover round thee now; 
What shadowy honors deck thy brow. 


Ah! soon from out the mother nest 
My birds will rise with fleet unrest ; 
The untried wings will upward soar ; 
The cage will shelter them no more. 


The dear home nook grow cold and still, 
That rung with mirth and sweet good will ; 
The dear familiar places drear, 

That echoed laughter fresh and clear. 


Ah me! the path is filled with thorns 
That leads to life, through many wrongs. 
The way is rugged, dark and steep, 
With tears to sow, and grief to reap. 


With many falls and stumbling tread, 
The light shall glimmer still ahead, 

And hope and courage cheer the way 
That leads through gloom to perfect day. 


But faith and love will hold their own 
*Gainst every care and grief unknown; 
And God will hold in righteous might 
The balance sheet of wrong and right. 


And He who knows the mother heart 
(In strength, and weakness, equal part), 
Will surely guide the tender souls 
Through tempter’s snares, to lofty goals. 
And when the day of rest shall come, 
And seething waves no longer foam, 
Then may they calmly anchored be, 
Safe on thy shores, Eternity. 
—Helen N. Packard. 


A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 


I am daily surprised to see how many thoughtless, careless 
mothers there are, bringing up their little ones (as we might 


say) hap-hazard, with scarcely a thought of anything beyond | 
the present. Our little folks are entirely creatures of habit, | 


and if good habits are not formed early, bad ones will cer- 


tainly be formed later. Every mother, I care not what her | 


station in life, or her duty to society, should have the over- 


sight and care personally of her children, and as soon as able | 
after their birth, should bathe, dress, and feed as nature in- | 
tended her own baby. We who have done this for each | 
precious one, know the pleasure and satisfaction to be found | 
in the work. This bath should always be given at the same | 
hour of the morning, then the little one, tired and hungry | 
after it, should be fed, when it naturally follows a long, quiet 


nap will be the result, and thus (to use a common expres- 
sion) begins the day “right end first.” Let this become a 
ixed habit and let it once be broken in upon and watch 
the result. 

A shorter nap, crosser child, a harder day and worst of all a 
fretful, worn-out mother. ‘Try the same experiment with 
older children and what follows? The next morning tells the 


‘tory. It is harder to get started for school, the hour for the | 
music lesson seems longer, clothes don’t feel right, books | 


can’t be found, tears are shed, and everything goes wrong, all 
for the lost hour of the night before. Early hours by all 


| means for our children; and, in these days when our girls 


_are full fledged young ladies at twelve and fourteen, I feel 
| as if every thoughtful mother should lay this matter to 
| heart and help to keep her daughters, sweet innocent faced 
little girls. 

_ Let us put them to bed with their dolls in their arms, and 
| don’t laugh at them for coddling them,—for, soon enough, 
we shall stretch out our empty arms, groping in vain for our 
babies that have grown away from us. To me this seems the 
saddest time in a mother’s life, and each day let us pray for 
strength to guide aright, that when that time shall come (as 
come it must) they may not get so far away but mother’s 
voice and mother’s love can call them back. 

—FHarriet Tremaine Terry. 


CALLING THE SANDMAN. 


Now niddy nid nod, and niddy dee dee, 

O where can that loitering sandman be ? 

This baby’s eyes are bright as pins, heigh—ho ; 
Now where is that sandman lingering so? 


O sandman, dear sandman, wherever you be, 
Hasten, I pray, to this boy on my knee! 


Perhaps he’s at work far across the deep, 
A-getting the little Jap bovs sleep ; 

Or tripping on through an Esquimaux town, 
To fasten some winking eyelash down ; 


But sandman, dear sandman, what shall we do 
To still this young tyrant’s shout of, “‘ Goo, goo”’? 


The bee is asleep in the crimson rose, 

And niddy nid nod the poppy’s head goes ; 

The yellow chicks sleep ’neath the old hen’s breast, 
But here is my bird still out of his nest, 


So sandman, dear sandman, o’er land and o’er sea, 
Haste, sprinkle your grains in this young rogue’s ee. 


Soft the fringes drop o’er the bonny eyes, 

Sparkling like the stars in the midnight skies ; 

Through the parted lips that two pearls disclose, 

How the sweet breath comes, how the sweet breath goes. 


Why so quick and so light the sandman stept, 
We hardly knew when the baby slept! 
—Annie M, Libby. 


BABIES’ SHOES. 


“Tell me something about babies’ shoes. How are they 
numbered ?” 

“No. 4 is the first shoe out of babyhood. No.o has a soft sole 
of white kid and pasteboard, and is the successor of the knit 
wool boots that are sold for babies in long dresses. Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 have what is called the turned sole, sewed together on 
| the wrong side and turned out. There are from four to five but- 
| tons on the side, and a black tassel is now fastened at the top in 
front. The latest is to have a vamp of French kid with calf 
uppers, or, what is still better, a half-boxed round toe, tipped with 
patent leather.” 

“Ts there no change in the shape of children’s shoes ?” 

“None. There can’t well be because the sole must be sufficiently 
broad to stand the wear and tear. Square toes are preferred to 
round, because they allow freer development to the toes. The 
spring heel, which was introduced nearly two years ago, is worn as 
early as two years of age, and has recently become fashionable for 
| girls in their teens. It is nothing but a slip of leather inserted 

between the sole and that part of the shoe pressed by the wearer’s 
| heel. It is seldom that a smaller than a No. 8 is made with a 

regular heel, and that is on the common sense plan, low and broad. 

These and the large sizes have a higher top than has been usual 
_ for several years. Children would have better looking feet if they 
| had wiser mothers, and the fault lies in the first shoes worn. One 
pair too short will ruin the feet, no matter how loose subsequent 
ones may be.”"—NMew York Mail and Express. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED THERE AND THERE. 


HIS MOTHER’S SONGS. 
Beneath the hot midsummer sun 
The men had marched all day ; 
And now beside the rippling stream 
Upon the grass they lay. 


Tiring of games and idle jests, 
As swept the hours along, 

They called to one who mused apart, 
“Come, friend, give us a song.” 


“*T fear I cannot please,”’ he said; 
“The only songs I know 

Are those my mother used to sing 
For me long years ago.” 


“Sing one of those,” a rough voice cried, 
“*There’s none but true men here; 

To every mother’s son of us 
A mother’s songs are dear.” 


Then sweetly rose the singer’s voice 
Amid the unwonted calm, 

** Am 1a soldier of the Cross, 
A follower of the Lamb? 


** And shall I fear to own His cause ?”’ 
The very stream was stilled, 

And hearts that never throbbed with fear 
With tender thoughts were filled. 


Ended the song; the singer said, 
As tou his feet he rose, 

“ Thanks to all, my friends; good night, 
God grant us sweet repose.” 


“* Sing us one more,”’ the captain begged ; 
The soldier bent his head— 

Then glancing ’round, with smiling lips, 
**You’ll join with me,” he said. 


“ We'll sing this old familiar air, 
Sweet as the bugle call, 

* All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall.’ 


Ah! wondrous was the old tune’s spell 
As on the singer sang ; 

Man after man fell into line, 
And loud the voices rang. 


The songs are done, the camp is still, 
Naught but the stream is heard ; 
But ah! the depths of every soul 
By those old hymns are stirred. 


And up from many a bearded lip, 
In whispers soft and low, 
Rises the prayer the mother taught, 
The boy long years ago. 
—Unidentified. 


KISS THEM GOOD NIGHT. 
The tales are told, the songs are sung, 
The evening romp is over, 
And up the nursery stairs they climb, 
With little buzzing tongues that chime 
Like bees among the clover. 


Their busy brains and happy hearts 
Are full of crowding fancies ; 

From song and tale and make-believe 

A wondrous web of dreams they weave 
And airy child romances. 


The starry night is fair without ; 
The new moon rises slowly, 

The nursery lamp is burning faint ; 

Each white-robed like a little saint, 
Their prayers they murmur lowly. 


Good night ! The tired heads are still 
On pillows soft reposing, 


The dim and dizzy mist of sleep 
About their thoughts began to creep, 
Their drowsy eyes are closing. 


Good night! While through the silent air 
The moonbeams pale are streaming, 
They drift from daylight’s noisy shore, 
** Blow out the light and shut the door, 
And leave them to their dreaming.” 
—Unidentified. 


A CHEERFUL BLAZE. 


A cheerful blaze within the grate, 
Reflections bright upon the wall ; 
Winter has come—we like of late 
A cheerful blaze within the grate ; 
Though poor and narrow our estate, 
We offer to the friends who call. 
A cheerful blaze within the grate, 
Reflections bright upon the wall. 
—Portland Transcript. 


THE BAIRNS A’ AT REST. 


There was din, as ye ne’er heard the like, 
*Mang our bairns the nicht roun’ the fire-en’; 

| <A’ were busy as bees ina bike ; 
A’ were blith as the birds in the glen. 

What wi’ castles and kirks built wi’ stools, 
What wi’ rhyming at spellings a’ roun’, 


But there’s peace now, they’re a’ cuddled doun. 


| Now, the bairns are asleep, and a calm 

Has fa’n roun’ like a soft gloaming shade, 
| And a kind Hand unseen sheds a balm 

O’er their wee limbs in weariness laid. 


Sic an evenly sweetness o’ rest, 
That ye’d doubt but they’d borrow’d a wee 
Frae the far-awa realms o’ the blest. 


Like wee birds in a nest do they cow’r, 
By ilk other so cozy and kin’; 
O, their bed’s like a rose-bed in flow’r, 
And our glances 0’ love on it shine. 
O, awa’ wi’ your glairy gowd crown, 
Frae the cunning cauld fingers o’ Art! 
But, hurrah for the bairns that hae grown 
Like a living love-wreath roun’ the heart ! 


Ha, let’s wheesht.t As we warm in their praise. 
We micht waken some flaxen-hair’d loon ; 
See, already shot out frae the claes 
Just as lithe a wee limb’s in the toon! 
Hap it o’er, hap it o’er. Bonnie bairn, 
Whaur awa’ may that wee footie pace? 
The rich gait o’ the world’s ill to learn, 
And fair Fortune is fickle to chase. 


There are hid ’neath these lashes so long, 

The full een that are stars o’ the day; 
There lies silent the nursery song, 

On these lips fresh as mornings in May ; 
And there beats in these bosoms a life 

More o’ promise than Spring-buds are giv’n, 
That must meet the world’s favor or strife, 

And shall make them or mar them for heav’n. 


Will ye guard them, ye angels o’ Peace, 
In this haven, in the curtains o’ nicht ? 
Will ye guide them when dangers increase, 
Heaving out int. sir day ocean fight ? 
For O, whaur, frae the bairnie so wee 
To the bairnie the biggest of a’, 
Is the ane we’d first part wi’, and see 
Toa bed in the moolsj taen awa’? 


*Marbles. tWhisper. grave. 
—Good Words, 


““THE HOME THAT IS HAPPIEST,» 


Our burdens are lightened 
That many hands bear, 
And pleasures are brightened 
That many hands share, 
And that is happiest, 
Brightest and best, 
Is where they all labor, 
And where they all rest. 


Where no careworn father 
The brunt of work bears, 
And no gray-haired mother 
Is burdened with cares ; 
Where no tired elder sister 
Is helper alone, 
But each one is busy 
Till all work is done. 


Then mother has leisure 
To laugh with her girls, 
She shares all her secrets, 
They smooth her soft curls, 
And deck her with blossoms, 
And fondly declare, 
There never was mother 
So winsome and fair. 


And father is jolly ; 
His stories and fun 

Are the life of the household, 
He has not a son 

Who does not think father 
Knows best and is best, 

And would not work double 
That he might take rest. 


So, helping each other 
In labor or play, 
In happiness ever 
The years pass away ; 
For pleasures are brightest 
That many hearts share, 
And burdens are lightest 
That many hands bear. 


—Uniaeniified. 


BATHING THE CHILDREN. 


First comes Georgie, with hair so short, 
Who thinks his bath is not much sport ; 
Dear little boy, with eyes of blue, 
Cheeks so red and love so true. 


Second is Helen, who makes a fuss, 
Splashes the water around in a muss; 

Rosy and round and fat is she, 

And though she gets angry she still loves me. 


Now comes “ Tisy,’’ with eyes profound, 
In their roguish mischief dancing round ; 
Willful is she, but we always will 

Love the dear little girl who can keep still. 


Last comes Clara, with eyes of gray, 
Who don’t like work, but does like play ; 
Kind and gentle as she can be, 

The good little girl who so loves me. 


I must not forget my dear little Guy, 
With golden-brown curls, eyes blue as th: 
Oh; what a dear little baby is he, 

And as full of mischief as he can be. 


He is not bathed in the tub like the rest—- 
Earlier he must go to his nest ; 

Wait till he’s older, a year or so, 

Then in tub with the rest he’ll go. 


Now the children are all in bed, 
Night-gowns donned and prayers are sai( 
Cover them gently, kiss them good-night — 
God keep my dearies till morning light. 
—WN. O. /tem. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


MAss., AND New City, FEBRUARY 20, 1886. 


| 

ll communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the | 
Editor «| Goob HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited » copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save | 
the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLoA, all rights in these being especially 
reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— | 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this ora bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them | 
filled. Jt will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American | 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; | 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati: Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; | 
Western News Co., Chicago ; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. | 
Louis: New Orleans New: Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco: Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Witt PLEASE NotE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 


ceived — 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the | 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in | 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put | 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks | 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and | 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is | 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
itis not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our | 
own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 


a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of | 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


Thai—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
incase of non-acceptancc, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. 


WOMAN IN HER RELATIONS TO THE HOME. 


Among the many beneficent signs of progress which the chron- 


icles of to-day is called to note, is the increasing attention given to 


the home and its appointments. Probably in no time prior to our 
own would a magazine devoted “to the Higher Life of the House- 
hold” have effectually challenged the interest of the reading 


| public, and leaped at once into popularity. 


Our grandfathers were well satisfied if they could provide com- 
fortable dwellings for their families, with a sufficiency of food and 
raiment, while their patient, care-taking wives contented them- 
selves with pine tables, splint-bottomed chairs, and bare white 
floors. Little of esthetic taste had they inherited from our worthy 
Puritan ancestry, and whatever of that element might be latent 


| within them found little opportunity for cultivation or develop- 
| ment. Life was too real, too full of necessary practical labor, to 


leave them much time for superfluities, even if they had the in- 


| clination to indulge in them. The labor-saving appliances, which 


have come to the aid of the farmer as well as the artisan, were 
things of the future, while bone and muscle were the all important 
factors in the performance of farm and household labor. Alas, for 
the child who came into the world freighted with the then doubtful 
blessings of a vivid imagination and an innate love for the beauti- 
ful! The one was sure to be repressed as a sinful development of 
our depraved natures, and the other dwarfed and starved by the 
meagreness and barrenness of its surroundings. 

But now all this has changed. Inventive genius has come to the 
rescue, and, with the aid of skilled mechanism, the tasks which 
once consumed long wearisome days are now completed in as 
many hours, without the exhaustion of “flesh and spirit” which 
their performance entailed upon our ancestors. The result of all 


| this has been to bring more of leisure and relaxation into every 
_ department of active life, and with these have come to the masses 


of men and women the desire and opportunity for self-improvement 


; and the cultivation of their higher natures. The burdens of toil 


and care which pressed so heavily upon the shoulders of our 


ancestors have been materially lightened by the advancement in 
"practical art and science, and the elasticity of human nature has 


asserted itself and given play to the long repressed faculty of 
imagination, and the aspiration of sublimity and ideality. 

Now, not only the men of means and leisure rear for themselves 
spacious and costly dwellings which are marvels of architectural 
skill and taste, and whose internal appoiniments charm the eye 


| and captivate the imagination, but ¢#a¢ large middle class, with 
smaller pretensions and less ample means, artisans, mechanics, 


farmers and laborers who are able to provide their families with a 
home of their own, seek, in the construction of their dwellings, to 
combine something of grace and beauty with comfort and con- 
venience. Fruit and shade trees are planted and carefully pruned, 
flowering shrubs adorn the well kept lawn or garden, while in the 


| interior of the home the carefully arranged furniture, the pictures 


upon the walls, the bric-a-brac lying upon the mantels and tables, 
and the various designs in needlework to be seen on every hand, 
attest that no man’s taste and skill have contributed their share 
toward making the home attractive. 

If it is objected that this matter of adornment is often overdone, 
that our parlors and even our sleeping apartments are too- fre- 
quently suggestive of furniture rooms or fancy bazaars, let us bear 
in mind that this is a part of the inevitable result of the law of re- 
action, and that it is only through the process of this law that a 
true equilibrium can be attained. 

Again, it is often urged that too much time is consumed by the 
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articles purely ornamental, often to the neglect of those homely 
duties whose faithful discharge is so imperative in every well 
ordered household, and that a costly and even incongruous article 
of furniture in the parlor is sometimes purchased at the expense of 
some kitchen convenience or real necessity. 

This may be true, but if so, it by no means proves that we should 
not seek to make our homes pleasant and attractive, as that a love 
of the beautiful and the capacity for appreciating it in all its forms 
is not as much a God-given attribute of our natures as is the power 
to carry out a proposition to its logical sequence or demonstrate a 
mathematical problem. But it does show unmistakably that, after 
all of our opportunities for improvement and all our boasted cul- 
ture, there are comparatively few of us whose mental equipoise is 
so nicely adjusted as to make us always able to strike the exact 
balance between beauty and utility, or whose good common sense 
and clearness of judgment enable us at all times to observe the 
exact law of propo-tion, even in what is admitted by common con- 
sent to be our especial province, and what is so dear to every true 
woman’s heart—home. 

But the frequency of these objections, and the extreme to which 
they are often pushed, also proves how slowly humanity is learning 
the lesson taught by the Nazarene, and whose depth and meaning 
is getting to be more and more understood, that even our temporal 
life does not lie wholly in the material or practical, but that its 
noblest possessions, its grandest achievements, are found along 
the line of the unseen and intangible. 

How unwilling are we to admit that the painter who transfers to 
canvass living images of beauty, the musician whose melodious 
utterances transport us even to Heaven’s gate, the poet whose 
lofty strains arouse our heroism, and whose pathos soothes our 
finer sensibilities, the orator whose ringing accents stimulate us to 
heroic action, and the divine who comes to us with the gospel of 
good tidings upon his lips and in his heart, that all these are not 
as important factors in supplying the world’s needs as is the 
farmer, mechanic or laborer. 

Nor does a home consist of the skill of its architecture, the 
beauty of its adornments, or the loveliness of its surroundings. 
All these are desirable, and should be sought after and prized, 
when they can be attained without the sacrifice of more precious 
possessions. But all these things are extraneous; it is the spirit 
of home which must sanctify and preserve it. The commonplace 
adage, “ Home is home, be it ever so homely,” finds a response in 
all our hearts when we recall the perchance humble roof which 
sheltered our infancy and guarded our youth, and which, even in 
maturer life, proves the loadstone which attracts our willing feet. 
Many a man in public life, who has achieved fame and distinction, 
and whose brow is encircled with the laurel wreath of victory, 
hardly and worthily won, makes some little brown house on a 
rugged New England hillside the Mecca of his frequent pilgrim- 
ages, and who guards with tender care the humble dwelling and 
worn out acres that surround it, because to him it is for ever con- 
secrated as his childhood’s home. 

Home! one of the trio of words which the poet has designated 
as embodying all that is purest and best among the many influences 
which enter into our lives. A true home is one where woman, by 
virtue of her position as wife and mother, reigns as high priestess, 
upon whose altar is laid the homage of loving hearts, and whose 
oracles are graven, not on insensate stone or frigid marble, but 
traced in living ineffaceable characters upon the immortal souls 


God has committed to her charge. Her hand raust guard the 


our social and national life. Let her see to it that no turbid e!emen 
of discord be suffered to stir its depths, and that no impure and 
poisonous influence mingle with its waters. 

As are our homes, so is society at large. It may safely be |aiq 
down as an incontrovertible position that, given the character of 
their homes, the status of any people may be safely predicated. |p 
countries where the home is not merely a shelter, but an abiding 
place—a nucleus around which cluster loving hearts, and where 
strong arms are ready for its protection—there will be found the 
purest piety, the most exalted patriotism. 


“ Strike for your altars and your fires!” 


was the battle cry whose clarion tones came ringing down the 
aisles of Time, and whose sentiment has inspired loyal hearts and 
nerved manly arms to deeds of valor and prowess, which have 
made the names of their possessors immortal. 


From a country without homes, or with homes unworthy of the 
name, may God defend us. Whether our glorious republic, which 
struggled into existence through toil and sacrifice, and thrice bap. 
tized in blood and tears, is to hold her place in the vanguard of 
nations as they press on to universal, civil and religious liberty, or 
whether history is again to repeat itself in its destruction and 
downfall, depends largely upon the spirit which pervades and 
emanates from these million homes scattered over our country, 
which extends the AZgis of its governmental protection from 
Maine to Florida, and from the Atlantic coast to the almost im. 
penetrable fastnesses of the Rocky mountains. While the 
American home exists, let not the women of this country say that 
their sphere is limited, or their influence circumscribed by their 
surroundings, 


“ For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the one that moves the world.” 


FLOWERS IN AND AROUND THE HOUSEHOLD. 

It is like experiencing a breath of summer in the heart of mid- 
winter, to find on our table a copy of Vick’s Floral Guide, laden as 
it is with illustrations and descriptions of the choicest varicties of 
flowers for beautifying and enlivening the home and its surround- 
ings. The elevating and refining influences of flowers upon the 
household are beyond estimate or measurement. Where ‘lowers 
are carefully tended and trained, the better elements of life worth 
the living are always sure to be found. “A little farm well tilled” 
is a happy truism long since accepted as orthodox reasoning, and 
a little garden well filled may well be its companion statement in the 
discussion of the elements that help forward the development of the 
Higher Life of the Household, and the house of Vick—justly ‘amous 
for its labors in the poetic-commercial field of flower-growing and the 
prose domain of the vegetable kingdom, as well, so practically val 
uable in the kitchen and dining-room of a house—the house o! Vick. 
we say, builded higher than it knew when it started out in the work 
of cultivating seeds and at the same time opened up the way for 
the cultivation of the better elements of human nature. Irom be- 
ing looked upon as a luxury in our home, flowers have become a 
necessity not only in the homes of the wealthy, but in those of the 
work-day world as well. Vick’s Floral Guide, which te!ls how 
every one may have them, is, therefore, a welcome guest in all 
homes where flowers are reared and loved, and the reputation of 
their publishing imprint is so well established for correciness of 
description and instruction in the cultivation of flowers and relia- 
bility of seeds, that it has come to be well understood that to get 
Vick’s is to “ Get the Best.” 
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NEW YORK FOOD MAKKis' REPORT. 
A semi-monthly Report of the Food Market of New York—of 


February 6th—will be continued regularly hereafter. It is made 
jom actual examination of the different city markets by one who 


is thoroughly competent for the work. 
This report will take timely note of all novelties, give the quality 


and price of all staple articles, with such details as may be of inter- 


est to all who are interested in providing for the family table. It 
will include all kinds of fish and shell fish; meats; poultry and 
same; butter, milk and eggs ; vegetables and fruit, noting the con- 


dition of each of these departments—prices of goods, etc., with the 
viewof giving all interesting particulars for the supply department 
ofthe Household. There are, of course, variations among the dif- 
erent markets of the country, but it would be idle to attempt to 
sivea detailed account of the different ones. In marketing, as in 


everything else, “all the world goes to New York,” and the New 
York market gives tone to other markets, in the matter of food 
supply and price, as it does in the commercial world. 

Our Food Market Report is a novelty, which we think, has never 


we give it, and it cannot fail to be both desirable and useful to the 
readers of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


FIFTEEN CENT BUTTER. 


An error of the types in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 19, which put 


73, has brought many inquiries to Catherine Owen as to where butter 
could be had for fifteen cents. A foot-note correction on page 22 

of this issue will tell our anxious readers the simple story of what 
a deal of trouble one little figure will make. The editor of the 
Delaware Weekly Morning News of Wilmington, Del., not only 
puts his fingers hastily into the fifteen cent butter dish, but gets 
“his foot in it.” Upon reading the column of figures in which the 


fatal error had place, he says: “The writer thus shows that she 


has no knowledge of the running prices in the markets within one 
hundred miles of Wilmington, whatever she may know of other lo- 
calities,"—that is to say what few markets there may chance to 
be outside of “ one hundred miles of Wilmington.” But the Vews 


makes a good point in this connection, when it says that “ The se- 


cret of economical housekeeping is common sense, a thrifty nature, 
agood managing head, and an interest in the task,” and when its 
editor sees that he has jumped into the arena of stricture and criti- 
cism hastily, we have no doubt he will walk out again, smiling and 
serene, with the passing remark that “accidentally loaded” is an 
excuse for “accidental discharge.” 


STATE DINING AT WASHINGTON. 


The etiquette, formalitics and decorations of a State Dinner at 
the Executive Mansion in Washington, are matters of interest to 


every American, and touch so closely upon the upper stratum of 
the Higher Life of the Household, that we have for publication in 
our next issue, a carefully prepared and appreciative chapter of the 
last State Dinner at the White House, a representative of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING having been favored with an opportunity to pre- 
pare the paper from actual life and not from hearsay or newspaper 
gossip. The paper will be illustrated with an initial letter-sketch of 
the White House, a fine view of the State Dining Room, one of the 
President's private Dining Room, and a ground plan of the White 
House, all of which are given for the first time in the interesting 
form in which this will appear in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


down the figures for butter at 45 cents for three pounds, instead of | 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


| 
yhich the first instalment was given in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING for | 


TO BE READ OF ALL MEN. 

If each copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING that goes out to the 
world fortnightly should chance to have as many readers as does 
the one which goes to our Troy, N. Y., correspondent, as men- 
tioned in our “Cozy Corner” department on page 213 of No. 
20, we should now have one hundred and fifty thousand in- 
terested and edified readers of each issue. Be that as it may, 
however, we have abundant evidence of the gratifying fact that 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best and most thoroughly 
read publications of the time. The absorbing interest that is being 
exhibited in The Higher Life of The Household, is the most prom- 
ising chapter in the Book of Life As It Should Be Read, which an 
advanced humanity is reading, in the Year of our Lord 1886. 


PRANG’S VALENTINES. 


Messrs. Prang & Co., whose holiday cards are household words 


| the world over, have also a fine variety of St. Valentine cards, pos- 


before been attempted in print in the full detailed form in which 


sessing the same merits of art and sentiment as their holiday pub- 
lications. The publications of Messrs. Prang, of whatever kind, 
have an elevating tendency, and are devoid of the coarse and crude 
elements which appear in so many of the cheaper Valentine cards. 


It is not unusual among the uninitiated to hear the term etching 
applied to pretty little vignettes drawn with the pencil or pen. This 


| is incorrect; etching is not an effect, but a process. To produce 


| movement and grouping are both alike excellent. 


an etching the artist takes a plate, usually of copper, and coats it 
with a preparation of wax and other ingredients. Upon this ground 
he draws his subject with a sharp pointed instrument in such a 
manner that each scratch will expose the copper, and in exactly 
the same manner as if he were making a pen drawing. He then 
immerses the plate in dilute nitric acid, to the end that the uncov- 
ered portion or scratched lines may be bitten or eaten into by the 
acid. This is a rude description of the process, but there are many 
modifications and peculiar methods used by individual artists. 
The most important of these is what is known as Dry Point, the 
effect of which is to give a velvety richness, when printed, to certain 
portions of the work. 

The printing of an etching is an operation requiring much artistic 
skill, as the plates depend largely for their effect upon the manner 
in which they are inked. It is for this reason that many etchers 
print their own plates. The prints are made on drawing paper and 
vellum paper, but proofs are usually drawn on paper imported from 
Japan, made principally from the cocoons of the silk-worm. Etch- 
ings, unlike steel engravings, can not be printed in very great num- 
bers, and have a commercial value of from ten to one hundred dol- 
lars, and even more. While we must admit that we have no names- 
to put into competition with the two or three great reproductive 
etchers of Europe (that is, those who reproduce well known paint- 
ings by means of etching), perhaps in no country in the world has 
more original, free, creative etching been produced than in the 
United States. Among the number of men who have done good 
work in this direction is J. A. S. Monks, the etcher of several well 
known plates, such as “In an Old Pasture,” “The Hill-Side,” 
“The Mountain Top,” etc.; the premium plate for the A/agazine 
of Art,and plates in the published collections named respectively 
“ American Etchers ” and “ Recent American Etchings.” 

Mr. Monks’ last work is a plate, 11 by 8% inches, made for 
Messrs. Procter & Gamble, and printed on Japanese paper. The 
subject is a flock of sheep in an old pasture, with farm buildings in 
the distance; the time of year, early spring, indicated by the group 
of lambs in the foreground, and the leafless trees in the distance; 
the time of day, in the gloaming, just before nightfall. There is 
an air of expectancy about the sheep, as though they were awaiting 
the coming of the shepherd, and felt some anxiety on account of 
their offspring. Mr. Monks is well and favorably known for his 
excellent drawing of sheep. The plate is full of poetry, and the 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 


[Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


FISH. 

Fish has become so scarce in the large food depots since my last report, 
that it is not exaggerating to state that there will be a fish famine, unless 
the weather permits the smacks to again reach the fishing grounds. 
There has been no Oregon salmon, owing to the interruption of trans- 
portation, consequently frozen Restigouche salmon has advanced to 40 
cents a pound for middle cuts and 35 for inferior ones; a small number 
of green Penobscot salmon appeared last week in market and were pur- 
chased by caterers at fancy prices. Shad from St. John’s river have 
appeared for the first time containing roes; these cost 80 cents each, while 
brick-shad sell for 75 cents. Long Island smelt and Long Island flound- 
ers have been the most desirable fresh-caught pan-fish, the former bring- 
ing 25 cents a pound and the latter 12 cents. Shrimps, which have not been 
on the benches for some time, have been taken off Long Island lately; 
they are $1.50 a gallon, the same price as prawns and scallops, the latter 
being extremely scarce. Green turtle is out of market; southern dealers 
report large losses in turtles that have been frozen in transportation. 
Lobsters are very scarce and 20 cents a pound. Rock crabs have dis- 
appeared and frozen summer crabs cost $1.50 a dozen; picked crab 
meat is very satisfactory at this season for salads, croquettes and devil- 
ling; it is 40 cents a pound. Frogs’ legs that are refrigerated are 50 
cents a pounds. A Long Island trout weighing eight pounds was sent to 
Fulton market this week; it brought “ its weight in gold.’”? Whitebait 
are in very short supply and 4o cents a pound. Hardshell crabs bring 
$3 a hundred. Frozen Spanish mackerel are 35 cents a pound; fresh 
mackerel cost 12 cents each. Live cod is 8 cents, market cod is 7 cents 
and cod steaks are 124 cents apound. Haddock is 8 cents and halibut 
25 cents a pound. Striped bass bring 35 cents and pan bass 25 cents a 
pound. Eels cost 16 cents, and frost fish or tom cods are 1o cents a 
pound. Red Snapper is from 15 to 18 cents a pound. Large, white 
perch are 15 cents and small ones are 124 cents a pound. Southern 
terrapin bring $18 a dozen; diamond-back terrapin, whose name in- 
dicates only that they are selected for size, cost from $30 to $48 a 
dozen. Bluefish, small and frozen, are 18 cents a pound. Fresh-caught 
whitefish bring 20 cents and frozen ones 18 cents a pound. Pickerel are 
15 cents a pound. Oysters and clams remain as last quoted. 


SALTED AND SMOKED FISH. 

The scarcity of fresh fish causes an increased demand for preserved 
kinds, which arrive in large packages, and are exceedingly tempting. 
A marked feature in our markets is the improved supply on salt fish 
stalls, many varieties of pickled delicacies appearing that, in former 
times were only cured by the housewife, and were never offered in mar- 
kets. New, Nova Scotia smoked salmon is 50 cents a pound; salt sal- 
mon is 20 cents a pound. Finnan Haddies cost 12 cents a pound. Extra, 
** No. 1,”’ shore mackerel are 20 and 25 cents each. Smoked halibut and 
extra smoked shad are 20 and 25 cents a pound; smoked sturgeon is 20 
cents a pound. Imported Yarmouth bloaters and kippered herrings cost 
60 cents adozen. Salt cod is 8 cents and boneless cod is so cents a 
pound. Dutch herring bring 50 cents a dozen. Salted tongues and 
sounds are 15 cents a pound; salted shad-roes, a great delicacy_at this 
season for breakfast dishes, are 25 cents a pair. English sprats are 10 
cents a bunch. Pickled lobster cost 25 cents a pound; and is used con- 
siderably for salads. 

MEATS. 

Carcasses of hot-house lamb weigh 22 pounds, and cost $18. This 
lamb is being cut in quarters unusually early this season, indicating a de- 
mand for it by families ; hindquarters cost $6, and forequarters $4.50. 
Beef and mutton is now prime, especially saddles of the latter, which 
bring 22 and 25 cents a pound. Veal is the dearest and poorest meat in 
market ; sweetbreads sell for from 50 cents to $1 a pair, according to size ; 
porter house steaks and roasts bring from 25 to 28 cents a pound; sirloin 
steaks are 22 cents, and sirloin roasts are 25 cents a pound; rib roasts are 
22 cents a pound, and round steak is 18 cents; English mutton chops are 
22 cents; lamb and loin chops are 25 cents; and veal chops are also 25 
cents a pound; veal cutlets are 30 cents a pound, and filet veal is 28 cents ; 
breast veal is 18 cents a pound; shoulder of mutton is 10 cents; leg of 
mutton is 18 cents; hindquarter is 16 cents, and forequarter is 12% cents 
a pound; leg of lamb is 18 cents; hindquarter of lamb is 16 cents, and 
forequarter 14 cents ; lamb racks are 22 cents, and mutton racks, 16 cents 
a pound. Corned beef costs from 8 to 16 cents a pound; stewing beef is 
12 cents a pound; legs of beef bring 75 cents; shins of beef are 50 cents; 
filet of beef costs 75 cents a pound; Chicago beef filets, weighing from 4 
to8 pounds, are 35 cents a pound ; beef for 2 /a mode is 18 cents a pound. 
Fresh pork is 12 cents a pound; roasting pigs have declined to $2.50 and 
$3 each. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 

Incubated chickens are sent in small lots from New Jersey and Long 
Island. These have improved materially in quality since last season, when 
dealers complained that they could not be fed satisfactorily without an “ojq 
hen mother.” They weigh this year, two pounds to the pair, are fat, and jn 
good demand for broilers, selling for $1.50 a pair, the same price as are 
state and Philadelphia broiling chickens. A veteran poulterer dec|ares he 
has not in forty years known turkeys so low-priced in this marke: ; pros. 
pects are, however, that they will advance. There are four kinds of turkeys 
in market ; from Rhede Island comes the first quality, which are 20 cents 
a pound; state turkeys cost 18 cents; New Jersey, 15 cents, and western 
turkeys, which are excellent, only 12/4 cents a pound. Ducklings bring 
zo cents ; mongrel ducks also 20 and ducks 15 cents a pound ; iongrel 
geese cost 25 cents; geese 15 cents, and goslings, 20 cents a pound, 
Squabs are large and fat but dearer during February, when pigeons do 
not breed, than at any other time; they cost $6 and $7 a dozen. Phila. 
delphia capons are 25 cents a pound. Partridges, grouse, quai!, wood. 
cock and rabbits have vanished from market; doebirds are also out of 
season. English snipe, ptarmigan and Canada bunting are brought for. 
ward to fill the gap in game lists. Antelope and bear meat are 5 cents 
a pound. Wild turkeys are 25 cents a pound; wild pigeons bring $27; 
a dozen; English snipe are $4.50 a dozen; black birds cost 50 cents a 
dozen ; frozen reed birds are $1.50a dozen; English pheasants bring $4.50 
a brace; brant ducks are $2 a brace; greenwing teal, wood, :allard, 
black and black-head ducks are $1 a brace ; canvass-back ducks are $4.50 
a brace, and red heads are $1.75 a brace. Brant ducks at present weigh 
as much as canvas-back’s but lack the ‘celery flavor.” Ptarmigan are 
$1 a brace. 

BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE. 

Butter churned from new milk is in market, costing from 35 to 38 cents 
a pound, which is also the price of Western creamery butter; «unsalted 
butter has advanced within a month from 50 to 65 cents a pound; there 
is a great deal of roll butter in market—most of it is very poor, being a 
mixture of many manufactories—it sells for from 20 to 28 cents a pound; 
cooking butter costs from 16 to 23 cents a pound. Fresh packed eggs, 
laid within a week or ten days, are arriving in good quantities from Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Ohio and Maryland. In ‘each barrel there are 70 
dozen eggs packed in straw; cases of eggs of the same quality contain 
from 30 to 35 dozen; these eggs retail for 30 cents a dozen; new-laid 
eggs are 4o cents a dozen; imported eggs, which have come in such 
quantity as to reduce the price of domestic eggs, are “limed,” aid these 
are sold from 12 to 15 for 25 cents. Domestic cheese brings from 6 to 10 
cents a pound for that made from skim milk; full cream cheese is y 
cents a pound; imported cheese has not altered since last quotations. 


VEGETABLES. 

Growers in Southern distzicts, where vegetables are raised for this 
market, predict a late crop of tender greens, the present one being dam- 
aged. These growers are active in replanting. Florida cucu ers are 
5 and ro cents each; hot-house cucumbers cost from 25 to 50 ceuits each. 
Hot-house tomatoes bring 75 cents a pound; Florida tomatoes cost 4 
cents a quart. Spinach is 25 cents a half peck. Havana string |eans are 
35 cents a quart. Sweet potatoes, from Virginia and New Jerscy, are 20 
cents a half peck; from Delaware, they bring 25 cents a half peck. 
Spanish onions are 5 cents each. Domestic Brussels sprouts bring 25 
cents a quart; those imported are 60 cents a quart. Cauliflowers bring 
from ro to socents each. French artichokes are 25 cents each; Jerusalem 
artichokes cost ro cents a quart. Radishes are 5 cents a bunch. Lettuce 
costs from 7 to 10 cents a bunch. Parsnips cost from 10 to 15 cents a 
dozen. The best potatoes are 30 cents a peck, and from $2.25 ‘0 $2.504 
barrel. Hot-house asparagus is from 65 to 75 cents a bunch. Hot 
house rhubarb cost ro cents a bunch. Squash are 15 and 20 cents 
each. Cranberries are ro and 15 cents a quart. Fresh okra is 75 cents4 
hundred. Water cresses are 15 cents a quart. Oyster plant is 10 cents 
a bunch. Celery is 12 and 15 cents a head. Mushrooms are a pound. 


FRUIT. 

Mediterranean mandarin oranges cost 50 cents a dozen, or $1.50 box 
of 3 dozen, which are put up in boxes, each orange being rolled in tinfoil; 
mandarin oranges from Florida bring from 60 cents to $1 a doze; Indian 
river, Florida oranges cost from 60 to 75 cents a dozen; ‘/angerine 
oranges are the same. Havana pineapples bring 50 and 75 cents each. 
California pears sell for from $1.25 to $3 a dozen. Malaga grapes cost 
from 30 to 75 cents a pound; 3 pounds of Catawba grapes cost jo cents; 
Concord grapes are 7 cents a pound; there are no hot-house grapes 
market at present. Yellow bananas are 4o cents a dozen; rec bananas 
are from 50 to 60 cents a dozen. Hot-house strawberries bring 30 a qua 
Lady apples are 20 cents a dozen; Newtown pippin apples are neatly 
exhausted,—those offered are $8 a barrel, and 60 cents a dozen; Baldwit 
and Greening apples are keeping satisfactorily,—they cost from $2.25" 
$2.50 a barrel; cooking apples are 50 cents a peck. 
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TOO EASY. 

Katie.--Cleanliness prevents disease! Johnnie, what 
js the best medicine for dirt ? 

Johnnic.—(Indignantly) Humph! Sapolio. Give 
me a hard one, 

THEFT OF REPUTATION. 

Theft is not confined to stealing money. Indeed, 
that is the least common form of theft. Men who sell 
other cheap scouring soaps when they are asked for 
Sapolio t unfrequently representing them to be the 
genuine article) steal our reputation, our money, our 
good na And, besides this, they cheat their cus- 
tomers. lilonest merchants, honest purchasers, an 
honest trade and an honest community should turn 
’ from all such practices, and determine not to 
cheat or be cheated. 


What is Sapolio? It is a solid, handsome cake of 
scouring soap, which has no equal for all scouring 
purposes cxcept the laundry. ‘To use it is to value it. 
What will Sapoliodo? Why. it will clean paint, make 
ilcloths bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves 
a new appearance. it will take the grease off the 
lishes, anc! off the pots and pans. You can scour the 
knives anc forks with it, and make the tin things shine 
brightly. The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the 
greasy kitchen sink, will be as clean as a new pin if 
you use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we say. Be 
aclever little housekeeper and try it. Beware of imi- 
tations. There is but one Sapolio. 


ENOCH MCRGAN’S SONS CO., N. Y. 
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boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges }ight. 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 


Address, 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 


CHICAGO. 


iss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—** We have 
watched the effects of CrosBy’s ViITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
**CrossBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 
all nervous disorders.’’ Druggist or by mail $1. 
56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. 


DURKEES 


‘GAU NTLET BRAN 


& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 


DURKEE'S| 


SALAD DRESSING 


WNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Withont a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis — with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and Lest; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATTOws. 


| Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample | 
retail box by hl A of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 


Salt-Rheum 


Is an eruptive disease of the skin. It is 
accompanied with violent itching and 
burning sensations, and, unless properly 
treated may continue for months and 
yeus. This disorder is cured by Ayer’s 
Sursaparilla. ** My children suffered with 
Sut-Rheum. I gave them Ayer’s Sarsa- 
purilla, and the eure was perfect. This 


mevlicine is the best of all remedies for this | 
| Leatherbee, Kahoka, Mo. 


disease. —N. P. Philbrook, Tilton, N. I. 


Cured by 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ** For the 
last fifteen years I was seriously afflicted 
with Salt-Rheum. I tried many remedies, 
but obtained no relief until I began taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A few bottles of this 
medicine cured me.—S. S. Barrett, Grand 
Lodge, Mich. ** Ayer’s Sarsaparilla curea 
me of asevere case of Salt-Rheum, when 
all other medicines failed.— Reuben L. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


CUPID’S ADVICE: “If your Mamma will use 
| Packer’s Tar Soap, those eruptions will vanish, your 
| Skin will become smooth, soft and healthy, and your 
| complexion beautiful.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“ Unquestionably the best.” —Medical Press. 

** We can speak from personal experience that Pack- 
er’s Tar Soap is carefully made from vegetable oils. 
It is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and 
as it is combined with pine tar and glycerine, it is a 
valuable remedy in skin diseases, as well as pleasant 
for toilet uses. We commend it, without hesitation, 
as the most satisfactor =. in both these respects, 
that we have ever used.” —Medical and Surgical Re- 
forter, Phila. 

** For toilet ‘my skin diseases, and washing in- 
fants, Packer’s Tar Soe is the best we have ever 
used.”—New England Medical Monthly. 

“I use Packer's Tar Soap in children’s eruptive 
troubles with the most marked benefit.”—Egbert 
Guernsey, M. D., 526 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


25 cents per cake. 


All druggists, or mailed post-paid. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y, 


HOW TO GROW Sent Free! Methods for 
the novice. Hints for the ex- 
STRAWBERRIES 
E. D. PUTNEY, 
And Other Fruits. Brentwood, N. ¥. 
BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES. 


NEWS 
|_ADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
ered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome _Decorat 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Poecrated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
{GREAT ! MERE Wa, 


* COMPANY 


€ CAN TEA 


P.O. Bor289,  SLand v3 Visey St., New Yor 


BABIES BORN IN 1882. 


We will send ‘Our 
and the 
the most 
autiful magazine in 
the world for little peo- 
ple, absolutely free and 
postage paid, for six 
months, to any child 
born cuts year 
=——— rent or guardian of such 
a child, will write us. giving its name, ad- 
elress, and date of birth. This offer only 
holds good for one year. Address, 


Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


ARE ANNUALLY 


_Cur Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
Plience for the prompt and careful 
filling of orders. 


6 cts. (in stamps) to cover posta 


PETER HENDERSON 


ALF A MILLION GARDENS 


Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored plates, descriptions and illustrations 
of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS 


Our Green-house Establishment at 
Y serie City is the most extensive in 


America. Annual Sales, 2}; Million 
Plants. 


» will be mailed on receipt of 


PEERLESS 


SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. : 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 
Costs little more than a common 
Grate. 

In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. 

Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 
state where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


j 
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: 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 

Now, I suppose some supercilious readers will simply read the 
above title and remark “chestnut.” But I’m not going to steal 
from John Howard Payne, but only to apply his thought to a 
specific case. 

Home looks good when you return from a business trip, tired and 
hungry. It is an uncommonly good place of refuge when bores 
follow you about your office or club. But home is absolutely sweet 
when you have just returned from three months of boarding ata 
summer hotel. 

When you first come home, you think your own house is a little 
bigger and infinitely more comfortable than Windsor Castle. Your 
own chamber seems to you wonderfully spacious, and when you 
see your own wardrobe and bureau drawers, and know that you 
need not live in a trunk another day, such is your sweet, contented 
feeling that you immediately give your youngest hopeful a quarter. 

But when you see your own bath-tub, and think that you can 
really get into it and enjoy a plunge in fresh hot water, you think 
you would not exchange places with the Kaiser William. 

Next your delighted gaze rests upon your own razors and your 
triplicate shaving glass, and when you reflect (no pun intended) 
that you will not have to submit to being slashed by a country hotel 
barber, you feel as if perhaps your daughter would better have a 
new sealskin coat next winter, notwithstanding all you have pre- 
viously said to the contrary. 

Then you go into your own private den to embrace your trusty 
colored servant, your meerschaum pipe, and think that this world 
is good enough for you, and eternity may as well be spent in Boston 
as in realms unknown. 

You look back upon the last three months, when you were away 
for rest and change, and took the train twice a day back and forth 
between the shore and the city, and you want to hug yourself to 
think that these things are now all of the past. And you consider 
that now in the evening you can go to your club and have a good 
game of whist, instead of being forced to play with an old fogy who 
leads from a short suit. 

You undress to go to bed, chuckling because you can ejaculate (?) 
when your cuff button flies under the bed without fearing that your 
expletives will be heard over the transom. And, finally, when you 
have come to the conclusion that your spring bed is the best one 
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Next morning you go to breakfast at a comfortable hour, and 
an egg boiled just enough, a juicy steak done to a turn anc mufiins 
that make you believe that the staff of life, in this form, is indeeg a 
prop. But when you drink your cup of coffee and find it stron 
enough, with real cream therein, you almost fall upon your Wife’ 
neck, and you do promise to take her to Washington be‘ore the 
session is over. 

Then you go down to your office, and smile all day at the though, 
that your durance vile at a hotel is ended. And your friends who 
see you thus complacent will remark that you are looking \\ell, tha 
the vacation seems to have done you good, etc. But you knoy 
better. The duty you have performed in taking your family away 
for three months makes you feel smiling and virtuous. [ut the 
knowledge of what you have come through, and the feeling tha 
you are at home for at least the next five months. A+ / shat ji 
bliss !—Benedick, in Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


DICTIONARY OF THE STITCHES USED IN ART NEEDLEWORK, is the title 
of a pretty little book, within whose artistic covers is embraced the entire 
alphabet of embroidery stitches, described and illustrated. T\\js nove 
dictionary is of the same service to the needlewoman as one of the un: 
abridged kind is to the printer. It is not for sale; but is obtained free, 


as a premium, by sending 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Srray- 
BRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S FASHION QUATERLY, of Philadelphia. 

THE NEw Era COFFEE which was brought to the notice of the readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING in our January 23d issue, has cause: much 
comment, and Messrs. Wright & Rich inform us very many have sent 
for sample packages and orders come in with every mail. We are 
pleased to note that so many are health-seeking and we are also glad to 
be able to recommend such a healthful and pleasant beverage. If any 


of our readers did not see the article mentioned it would be wel! to look 
it up also see their advertisement. . 

GRANULA.—This is a cooked grain product, made at the |):nsville 
Sanitorum, under the supervision of Dr. J. C. Jackson, which of itself is 
a recommendation. It is worthy of the consideration of health-scckers, 
a palatable and wholesome food. - Although I have been intimately 
wedded to the “health foods,” all of which I have long regarde«| as ex- 
cellent, I am willing to admit this article among wholesome fovds, re- 


garding it as very, very superior to most of the staf on the fashionable 


BEA 


And a very pretty climbing plant it is. Perfectly 
hardy, the stem dying down every autumn but grow- 
ing again so rapidly in the spring as to completely 
cover any trellis or arbor very early in the season. Is 
as easily cultivated as the Madeira Vine, and is pro- 
duced from tubers which will make from ten to twelve 
feet of vine, and with its beautiful heart-shaped leaves, 


Clark W. Bryan & Co. 


Publishers and Printers, 


Holyoke, Mass.- and - New York City. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
The Paper World. 
Good Housekeeping. 


Golden Husk Tomato. 
This remarka!le husk 
Tomato is unequalled for 
Canning, Preserving, 

Pies.etc. They are very 
handsome—of « bright 
olden color—errmous- 

y productive, and will 
keep (if left in the husk) 

@ till mid-winter ; they are 
considered by sve tully 
equal to the Strvwhberry 
to eat out of hand, and 


should be in every arden 


CALIFORNIA PRESERVING MELON, in- 
mensely productive. One vine produced twenty-five 


° fine melons, weighing from ten to thirty pouncs each, 
bright green peculiar foliage, and clusters of delicate The Manufacturer and Industrial Gazette. 


very with tew seeds. make 
white flowers sending forth a delicious cinnamon odor clear, nearly transparent preserves of surpassi' ly fine 
render it by far one of the most desirable climbers in —The Builder.— flavor. SURE HEAD CABBAGE } and 
cultivation. A tuber planted near a door or window, 


and the vine trained over and about it make an orna- 
ment worthy the admiration of all. The tubers will 


always sure to head. Very hard and fine in texture— 
quality excellent. A. RosE, of Penn Yan, N. \. grew 


7 7 a head the past season (1885) which weighed 6;'2 lbs. 
stand our most severe winters without any protection, The Pap er Mill Directory of the World. 


and when well grown will measure two feet in length, 
and they are fully equal to the best potatoes for eating, 
either baked or boiled. J. P. RUNG, Tyrone, Pa. 

says; ‘* The vine has grown about eighteen feet and 


The Directory of Architects. 


FINCH’S PERFECTION LETTUCE, ‘ines! 
variety in the world. Sweet and tender al! s. immer. 


SEEDS, 
was very full of bloom, with a delicious odor, scenting | Geer’s Analysis of the Science of Accounts.| moo¥ ARYETIES CHOICE FLO Wee 


the air for along distance. The foliage is very muc 
admired, ‘and is withal, a desideratum in the way of 
vines.”?> When first introduced here from the 
tubers sold for ten dollars each. We learn that Frank 
Finch, of Gre, N. Y., has made a ont of this 
vine, and will send two vines or tubers 

our readers who will send 35 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of digging, putting up and mailing. e advise 
our readers to send to Mr. Finch and give this won- 
derful vine a trial, not forgetting to mention this 


paper. Patent Counting-House Calendars. 


A History of Paper. 


ree to any of | A History of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment | ents) free to any reader of 
Mass. Volunteers. 


mixed in one package, sown together in a bei, will 
bring forth in bloom something new almost ev«ry day. 


SPECIAL OFFER. I will send one package 

each of above named seed (5 packages well rth 50 

‘Boop HOUSEK! 

who will send me 15 cents in stamps, to pay postas® 
and putting up. ddress at once 


FRANK FINCH, Clyde, Wayne Co., N.Y: 
(Be sure and mention Goop HousEKEt! 
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PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PuB.isHEers. 
W. BRYAN. D. H. Sackett. W. R. BRYAN. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
uit BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Goop HovSEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 

ne of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VOLUME TWO. 
In PROSPECT. 

The best storehouses and larders in our land—and we already 
have contributions from across the water besides—will be drawn 
upon for stores of wit and wisdom, literary ability and Household 
practice, experience and exemplification, and we shall give the 
contributions of scores of the very best writers of the present day 
on subjects pertinent to the character of our journal. 

Prominent place will be given to Catherine Owen’s practical and 
yaluable Serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or Keeping House Well on 
Ten Dollars a Week,” in the course of which publication it will be 
shown how far a much less sum than that will go in the exercise of 
prudence and economy in the ordinary duties of housekeeping. 

The celebrated $40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, will be handsomely illustrated and written of fully at 
an early day. 

The GooD HOUSEKEEPING $500 Prize Papers will also be pub- 
lished entire in this volume. These are,—1st. The Prize of $250 
fora Series of Six Papers on the subject of “ How to Eat, Drink 
and Sleep as Christians Should,” which was awarded to “ Margaret 
Sidney” (Mrs. D. Lothrop), of Boston, a leading magazine writer 
of Household Literature. 

2d. The Prize of $200 for a Series of Six Papers on the vexed 
Servant Girl Question, entitled “ Mistréss Work and Maid Work, 
—Which is Mistress and Which is Servant,” which was awarded 
to Mrs. E:. J. Gurley, of Waco, Texas. 

3d. The Prize of $50 for a practical paper on “Bread: How to 
Make it Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Healthfully,” 
which was awarded to Mrs. Helen Campbell of Orange, N. J. 

“Fifty Recipes, for making all kind of Breads,” by Catherine 
Owen, author of “Culture and Cooking,” and a successful writer 
forboth American and English journals, all of which have been 
tested by the author, will be published during the issuance of Vol- 
ume Two 

Marion Harland will write of “ Visitor and Visited.” 

The valuable papers of Miss Parloa will be continued regularly. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will conclude her Two Chapters of 
“What to Eat.” 

Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick will have a series of Household 
papers, interesting, practical and valuable. 

Mrs. H. Annette Poole, whose attractively written “How El- 
nathan and I went to Housekeeping” has charmed so many read- 
ers, will be a regular contributor for the volume. 

E. C. Gardner will follow his admirable series of “ Model Homes 
for Mode} Housekeeping” with a new series entitled “ Dwelling 
— Inside and Out,” with pertinent descriptions and practical 

UStrations. 

Our list of contributors now numbers some sixty of the brightest 
and best writers of the day, all of whom have the “interests of the 
iligher Life of the Household” at heart. 


e000 HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


Goop HOovuSEKEEPING is published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 
The subscription Rates are $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSORIPTION. 


1.—*ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.—*COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.—* TWENTY-S1x Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
minated Cloth Binding. 

4-—“ DoMEsSTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—* THE CotraGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Il- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—“ ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—* Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,”’ by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. This book and “Camp Cookery,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.—‘“‘ First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,” by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “Camp CooKERY”’ in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


9g.—Goop HovusEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of “‘IcE CREAM AND CAKES,”’ a handsome 
12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

1o.—* Miss PARLoA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
CooKING;” 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—* COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—* THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—“‘ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.—WoMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN HoMEs,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


15.—Three copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “ Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
16.—Six copies of Goop HouSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
acopy of ‘“‘ WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
17.—Twenty copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


Revistered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. | 
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List II. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


18.—* CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW CooK Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 


19.—* CHOICE DIsHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 


21.—* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “ Jenny June;’’ 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 


22.—** NEEDLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “‘ Jenny June ;”’ 126 pages, 200 Illustrations, 
Paper Cover. 


23.—‘* LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY WoRK,” by “Jenny June;”’ 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 


24.—* WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD Know,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 


25.—* THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 


26.—‘‘ COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes, and suggestions for Christmas. 


27.—“ HEALTH, THE PHysICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 


28.—‘‘GCLDEN DEEDS,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 


29.—Any two of the “‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,-“* The Secret of a Clear Head;” 2,-“* The Secret of a Good Memory ;” 
Sleep and Sleeplessness ;”’ 4,-‘‘ Common Mind Troubles; ” In 
Case of Accident ;’’ 6,-“ How to Make the Best of Life.’ 


30.—“‘ A Boy’s WORKSHOP 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


31.—*A YEAR’s COOKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


32.—“‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIrRAry” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” ‘The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,”” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘In Case of 
Accident,” “‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List III. 


35-—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality fel:, 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worke:!. Wit}, 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 


33-—-A COMPLETE STAMPING OvuTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions | 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, ctc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 


34-—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x15 and 
one 14x18 inches. ‘he splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
frgm being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. | 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 


or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 


of any 


36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. |t js de. 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in th 
It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked 
up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern, 

37-—Is a Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold sh: 
It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked ay 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 


to hold 
he ruse. 
| made 


has four 
Slip- 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN. 


38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is (c signed 
to be covered with plush [a piece of which sufficiently large to cover it 


being sent with it} with sev 
eral small hooks o which 
to hang button hooks, keys 
or any other smal! article. 
It is intended to hang up 
by ribbons which are also 
sent. 

39-—“* KENSINGTON AND 
LusTRE PAINTING,” KEN- 
SINGTON EMBROIDERY AND 
THE COLOKS OF FLoWwers,” 
‘~NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” These three 
books will be sen! as one 
premium. 


40.—Comprises | )uster- 
Case for holding lusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-Bag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both mai of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat 


terns ready to be worked ane 
made up. 


It is 
adults 
tor pat 
packag 
using 
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Itis de- 
to hold 


OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 

perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
La ol in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


YOU CAN DYEAany cotor 


With Diamond Dyes, for 10 ¢ They never 
fail. $2 fast colors. They also make Kew color photo's, 
ete. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gold 
promse Paints for use—only 1¢ 
Jruggists sell or send post-pa 


WELLS, "RICHARDSON & 60., | Burlington, | Vt 


GRANULA 


| An ——— = pp Food. Ready for immediate 
| wse. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and iow 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36e. 
Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


house. 
| made 
tern, 


13) FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


GOLD, SILVERWARE, SEWELRY, 


AND GLASS. 
t brilliancy. REQUIRES least labor. 


EARS in household use. 


stpaid on receipt of 15 cents in sta — 
esusrer~ See that full name, CTRO-SILICON, and yellow label is on b0a% 


nd address, mention this ; a we will send you TRIAL SAM PLE FREE. 
oun ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


FOR PEOPLE WHO CANNOT OR 
SHOULD NOT DRINK THE 
REGULAR IMPORTED 
TEA and COFFEE. 


iS four 
Slip. 


ed and 


LADIES DELIGHTED WITH 


IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipation and 


‘Dampens the Clothes so Even. 


A THOUSAND 


signed 
over it 


ND ONE USES 


1 Sev 


adult 
KEE! 
tor pi 


which | MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS FROM ALL 
a, hep It is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both EXPOSITIONS. 


Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
ROSES.We have all the latest novelties and finest 


standard sorts, in different sizes and prices to suit all 
wants. Over 450 choicest varieties to choose from 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Post 
Offices, purchaser’e choice of varieties, labeled, 


TO 12 PLANTS GJ, sis 


per Hundred. 
according to value. Two year Roses express. Our 
New Guide. Ps es, elegantly illustrated, Free. 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD © O., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa, 


Y AND 


VERS,” Descriptive 


Circular 
CRAZY 


e three 


as one 


»and children. If any reader of Goop HoOvusE- | 
article iNG willsend 30 cents to the proprietor to pay | 
j ‘ king and postage, they will receive a one-pound Practical and_ useful for Flowers, Clothes, Carpets, 
ng up package this new coffee with full directions for | Shower Bath, House Plants, Destroying Insects, Dis- 
using order is solicited. | infecting and and for Various 
als “than oma Chi throws a Uniform Spray and better 
| than from a Chinaman’s Mouth. 
WRIGHT & RICH Pro rietors | ned y dipping‘in a basin of water it fills instantly. The 
AND p ball is finely perforated. Spray controlled by pressure 
: ishe uch appreciated by the better class. Sent 
167 Chambers St., New York. | | mail on receipt of 35 cents. Write for illustrated 
| pamphlet. Mention this magazine to 
OUSEKEEPERS ATTENTION! Easton’s | 
H‘ iperial Furniture Polish and General Cleaner is | M. GOLDMAN, Inventor and Mfr., 
the best article for cleaning your furniture and var- Pittsfield, Mass., U. S. A. | 
nishe wood work. Any one can use it. On receipt | s 
of 25 we will a bottle by to any | 
part of the United States or Cana The price | W ublish y 
name will not, as a_rule, pay the expressage. but we AUTHORS book sand we ane 
take tins method of introducing the article, and should | money. MSS. also corrected. W. ITH 
you desire a second bottle, ask your store keeper for it. CHAMBERS e 5 ome York 
fue BRIDGEPORT Woob FINISHING Co.. | 
G. M. Breinic, Agt. New Milford, Conn. 
? (ureg ale BEST for HEALTH, 
5 “@ Buttons at front instead of 
N.FRANKLIN ST. 


Canfield Stockinet 
Diaper, 


Made in_ four 

sizes. These 

Diapers have 

the following 

advantages: a 

waistband 

and gathering- 

string, and are 

therefore easi- 

ly adjustable 

to different siz- 

ed bodies, and 

has large ab 

sorbent quali- 

ties which no 

purely rubber 

r has, 

( ey are cut 

(Every Diaper has this stamp. ) Jul nthe seat 

igh in front,and with the device of a gathering- 

‘ving are easily secured about the hips and bowels, 

nd will not s/ip off like cther diapers. Being elastic 

, a adjust themselves to the position of the 

- Asthere is no rubber to come in contact with 

1 tson, there are no ch/é/:g or injurious effects 

y are made of asoft, pliable fabric that possesses 

many medicinal advantages and is especially prepared 

e pat- or(his purpose, Wall give perfect satisfaction or 

-dand noney refunded, Patent applied for. Sample sent 

—— t paid, on receipt of 75 cents, For sale by all 
g Dry Goods houses. 


The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Ct, 


PERFECT in FIT for all 
ages—infants to adults. 


Economy and Beauty. 

yuy & 222 &224 t front 
0.1 Geld leading 
CHICAGO.) 


lers. 
faa 32 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE . | FERRIS. BROS. Mfrs, 
SIZES, 387060 CHES. PRICES 


81 White Street, N. ¥. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 12. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Bw from which the excess ot 
Oi! has been removed 11 has ¢h~ 
times the strength « f Cocoa mixeu 
with Starch, Arrowroot orfugar, 
and is therefore far more egonomi 
cal, costing less than “cent 
cup. It is deticious, nourishing, 

| strengthening, easily digested, and 
}admirably .dapted for invalids as 
well as fcr persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


re removing Patnt, 
UIL and GREASE Spots 
from all wearing apparel 
| & great necessity in every 
household. 
buster- 
usting 
y-Bag 
othes. 
of fine 
, and 


H. B. RISING & 
41 Clark St. - 


Curcaco, Inn 


“WOOD'S” PURE 
4° Flavoring Extracts, 
ay EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 
BOSTON. 
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FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY. ig AVEN 
Which for quality and attractive form in putting up, | 

we claim superior to any similar kind that has been 

placed upon the market. 


| 
| 

Great care is taken that the paper is uniform, perfect | SHOE 
| 


and up to standard. DRESSIN G 
Leading Shoe Dealers every w 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitation, «. 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


Absolutely the best. Softens and 
- preserves leather, Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


Send for Special Price List giving details, etc. 


Imperial Artistic Stationery. 


pers in all the latest and desirable tints. ch sheet | = 2 ; . 
and envelope is water-marked, guaranteeing its quality. | Price ne Unbroved: MRS McELRATH’S 
The paper is put up by the ream in -ream boxes, | for health, comfort and du- i illar 
to in 1, 2, and 4 quires rability. All sizes for both Preserved Fruits, Spiced F) wits, Milla 
with envelopes to match in each box. sexes. Stooped shoulders | Canned Fruits, Jellies, |.) al 
and a_ contracted chest Pickles and Mince Mea‘. jn 
Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. avoided by wearing Glass. Orders from faii ilies 
PRATT’S PAT. BRACE. Circulars with) fer- 
Made from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Finish, | Jay Tk. \& : - ences and prices sent on «ppli- “ 
the finest steel pen to be used with ease. | me an | cation. Address MEA 
and envelope water-marked guaranteeing | the chest, under the arms. Mrs, SARAH 8. McELRAYH, 
i in %- Cleveland, (O.) Shoulder Brace Co, 
with envelopes or sale by all dealers. Ask for it. 393 Degraw 8t., Brooklyn, 
. Also in 1, 2 and 4 quires with envelopes to match in HAIG’ 
Over 200. Besutiful Send ten stamps for samplesand COOK’S EXCURSIONS 
° eee Varieties of Silks for book of fancy stitches, designs, &c. for ee 
POWERS PAPER CO., Springfield, Mass. CRRAZYPATQHWOQRK EUROPE AND CaLIFornia, 
Embroidery Silk, ass’d : 4 ; For the Spring and Summer of 1886. 
New York OFFice, 62 DUANE St. colors, 20c. pac Yale Silk Works, New Haven,Ct | Send for Programmes. Tickets Issued for 
vidual = in all parts of the world. HIST’ 
P P He Pas e Tickets by all lines of steamers. 
io V OUR BABY is entitled to the best bringing- LADIES / ASK YOUR STATIONER Seat anacdineieh. with ee, published 
. eee hysically, mentally, morally—with |§ ——_____ FOR THE monthly, by mail for ten cents. Address 
+f all the helps of modern times. The best place to learn THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
au all about these helps is in the modern journal BABy- | ’ | 
HooD. This is not a child’s picture book or story FRENCH LINEN PAPERS : 
papet. but magazine for j PAIN’ 
Pires and duties of nursery life, Any sample copys | The Most Desirable Paper for Corres-/ Have you tried “ WuiTINc's 
its own best prospectus. It will pay you to pons 15 pondence, now in the Market. 
cents for one, or $1.50 fora year. Agents wanted. Gude 
BABYHOOD, 18 Spruce St., New York. Made and handsomely put up by the is of the 
Cabine 
and Gentlemen to take light VALLEY PAPER CO STANDARD Writing Paper and 
; work at their own homes. $3 to #4 a day “9 
4 easily made.—Work sent by mail. No canvassing. HOLYOKE, MASS. J; 
we Dane ood and furnis E d b WwW 
ha steady employment. ress with stamp, | 4 nvelopes, made HITING 
CROWN MEG. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. P y No. 8 
| : The Little G — 
GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE Opens and = wr the blinds M ) Ul 
To any reader of this paper who will agree to show our . Sarat: : << 
goods. aad try to influence sales among friends, we will | pope PAPER Co., HoLyokE, ASS.! \\ 
send post-paid two full size samples Gossamer Wearing | sition. To those who Rae VIOL! 
RL Apparel, provided you cut he out and are with 25 | to give our worker a trial we , 
Mires) cents to pay cost, postage, advertising, packing, etc. send a sample set for 75 cts. 
BRISTOL MFG. CO. "Trade discounts may be j 
309 Broadway, New York. | obtained by addressing You will find them the best 


TO EMBROIDER 


__CRAZ QUILTS THE DIGK SEAMLESS FOOT WARMERS. for correspondence and all the 


Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, Popularly known 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk | as the FIRESIDE has 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy | COMFORT SHOES. 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in | The only shoe 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & |combining 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadel- | warmth, pliadilt- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. ty, durability and 
| noiselessness. The 


PARKER'S [GG STAMPING 


A. H. Dopp, Hudson, N. Y. 


uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough ahd smooth 


= ST 
OUTFIT worn everywhere. — —_ 
‘or Embroidery and Painting. uL NE £ SRNS! LG IT’S 
LARGER AND MORE OF THEM! "Phe best yet offered! | 4! C finish, all $1zes. Ask your sta ing gn 
ee SEE WHAT IT CONTAINS. constantly during his illness) ; CLARA BARTON, 0 5! 
Cross” fame; Dr. J. C. JACKSON, of the cele- Wow 
iG ELEGANT PATTERNS AND brated Sanatorium here, and others high in public life. Ae i 
ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET Send for pair, also full particulars 
nials. Ladies’ sizes, $1.25; men’s, $1.50; ailed to “ }” ol 
There are 2 large Outlines for Tidies (worth 50c.), Tinsel | any_address, postage paid. Write plainly, and men- tioner for Whiting Standard. 
6 ae scant (worth 25c.), tion GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
sign 7 x 11, 1 Thistle 6 x 7 tor Kensington Painting, Stor 
oun large Butterfly for Lestre Painting, Thermometer W. H. DICK, Mfr., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
en Ro x veb, 
“ Owls on a tree for . and THIRTY-FOUR 
other elegant designs for sll Kinds of work. Th 
hese patterns n addition we sha 
are all just as away SQU Engl: 
described. a book on KNIT- EBO E of fiv 
abet Besides we give TING AND CRO- with 
struction ook FANCY BAATD 
elt tidy stamped, OK teaching ' 
with silk to work it, 1 tomake ed on th 
ng Outiine en- ‘ai tsi . 
sington, Chenille, hook “of 150 OF THE AG whic 
* Plush, Rfbbon & Crazy Patch- Every Family seal 
Shee other embroider; work stitches. should have it. ~ 
Our CATALOGUE Of StTamPiING PatTERNs, price l5c., with 
1886 SUPPLEMENT, price containing over Packs POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. = 
OF NEW DESIGNS, together with our ustrated Price Lis = 0 
wit above ( worth @) 75 Cents per > additional for postage As 
or For$t. we will send the above outfit | 
the 35 patterns of our 1885 outfit. making a2 Patterns | 0 ee 7 HITMAN & SON Ki 
for $1.50. iF or | Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. STEPHEN .W 
NC . or | 
ives, Mass., the largest dealer in STAMPING and LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Bosca Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, ‘ 
EMBROIDERY MATERIALS in the world, 8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


4 
Raven's 
Ve. 
2 
te 
‘ 
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A beautiful new engraving. 
Millar’s Latest, ““A WAIF.” 
Alma Tadema’s, ‘* EXPECTATION,” 
A fine Etching. 
“MEADOW SWEET,” 
Etching. 
“ST. GEORGE’S FOUNTAIN,” 
Lubeck. 
HALG@S LATEST WORKS, 


Also a full line of his 
ETCHINGS. 
A Large and Complete Stock of 
HISTORICAL AMERICAN PORTRAITS. 
Many other new and attractive 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 
TASTEFUL PICTURE FRAMES, 
Card and Cabinet Frames, all styles, and from all parts 


of the world. Exquisite Leather Pastes for Card and 
Cabinet Photographs, etc., etc. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


UT THIS OUT and send with 25 cents in stamps. 
We will send a generous packet of either 


VIOLETTE, HELIOTROPE or JOCKEY CLUB. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tr t St., Boston, Mass. 


APANESE 


SOAP. 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited number 
of boys. 
ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Location unsurpassed for healthful- 


For circulars, address 


E. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


“FLORENCE” 
LAMP STOVE. 


PRICE, $1.50 


Weight 434 Ibs. No glass to break. 
Will boil a quart of water quicker | 
than kindling can be found to gen- | 
erate a fire ina range. Sent toan | 
address in the U. 5., express paid, 

on receipt of $1.50. 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July 11, 1882. 


I 
that little 
FLORENCE 


HEATING STOVE 


NEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 
thousands have done so. 


Send for circulars, ete. to 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., ¢ 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


77 Bible House, NEw York, Oct. 23, 1885. 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co., 

Gentlemen:—No one who has used one of the ‘‘Flor- 
ence” Lamp Stoves, (it seems to me) will ever do with- 
out one. 
and I would not let her part with it for $5.00 more, for 
it saves so much time in the morning. | will save 
more than $5.00 also in coal in one summer. I am 
sure no one can speak too highly in its praise. 

Yours truly, E. JEWETT. 


Nat. SAILOR’s HomeE, Quincy, Mass. 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co.—I have used the Florence 
Oil Stoves at the “‘Home” for several years for cook- 
ing. baking, broiling, etc., with perfect satisfaction. 
e 


cost 1s hardly a tithe of the keeping a fire for the | JSMstity resend mone 
have also used three No. 3 Heating or plain cases, Ladies’ or Gents’ size. We mail nocirculars order 


same work. have i 
Stoves for heating in mid winter a room 40 x 40 feet, 


success. Yours truly, W.L. FA 


y wife would not part with hers for $5.00. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SHAKERS’ CHAIRS. 


Holiday and Birthday Gifts, 


Beautiful, Ornamental and Useful 


PRESENTS.” 


Send for one to give to your friends. None are gen- 


| uine except those manufactured by 


R. M. WAGAN & CO., 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 


Illustrated Catalogues free. 


In order to introduce our Watches and obtain : M 

Send sample of a' ove Watch by registered mail for $5,50- 

if so desired, will send by express. C, D.. with privilege 

to inspect before paying fort. Send 50 cents’ P. O. stamps to 

defray Expr. se charges or satisfactory references to show Watch 

is orlered in good faith, The above cut isexactly like watch sent, 

is full jeweled, lever movement, seconds hand, imit. stem 

winder, handsome gold plate cases. Keeps accurate time. If 
re dissatisfied after 30 days’ trial we will 

Mention whether you want engra: et 


Ta 
AMINE, 


from advertisement, nothing saved by writing for further particu- 


while the steam was shut off for repairs, with rfect | lars. Ne discount on above price. Axcents wanted everywhere, 
YON. M. Do Supt. | BRISTOL CO., 249 Fulton st., lirookiyn, 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The “ SUBMERGED FILTER” is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. ‘The purest is that which 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservoir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—etfectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD,ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 
° PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 
W. G. HIMROD, Dear_Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 
Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 
over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, I 
gladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
the Schuylkill or | other water. 
Yours Sincerely, O. La. F. PERRY. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
43 University Place, NEW YORK. 


OFFICES, (02s Chestnut Street, PHILA. 


W. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. one Sec’y and Treasurer, 


Y PUR Best in the world for 

e Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 

ick or green the clothes like many soaps 

nostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 

reases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 

revent — or sore hands. Send us seven 

Wrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


This plant though rare here is commonly grown in 
Englanci. lhe calyx of the Christmas Rose consists 
of five large white sepals, which are delicately tinged 
with pink, andare veryhandsome. We know of plants 
a city garden that bloom in winter, about the holi- 
days. a profusely as do the Petunias in Summer, and 
- = care they get is a soap box with a pane of glass 

e top, 
pais frame is put over the plant about the first of 
ecember, and a little dirt thrown around the sides, 
Which 's all the care required to produce flowers of the 

Teatest beauty ata season when they are, or should | 
: ,Steatly appreciated. It will grow in any soil or sit- 
ey ; but it prefers a dry soil and a situation open 

Sun. 
~~ a \\indow plant it is very ornamental and should | 

im every collection. You can get one of | 
RANK FINCH, of Ciypeg, N. Y., 

or 50 cents or three for $1.25. 


EW YORK. 
Merit at.the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING, 


TTENTION LADIES!! Every one should plant 
the luscious Lucretia and Mammoth Dewberry in 
their garden.—sweet, delicious, productive. Straw- 
berry and Raspberry plants. Ornamental trees. For 
Price-Lists writeto & HANFORD, 
(On Il C. R. KR.) Makanda, Jackson Co., Ill. 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 


Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
’ f the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
7 their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
leasant; annihilates time; prevents 
t Eurgtacions saves many steps, and is 
just what every business man and far- 
mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. The only practicable and reliable 
Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to work. 
Chance for agents. No previous experience require 
Circulars free, WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, N. ¥Y- 


STITCHES 
say 


IVS > New DICTIONARY OF STITCHES, 

fee y/ beginning with Arrow and ending with 

lx Witch, nearly 100 illustrations. This unique 

\ book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- {iad 
E eq Zine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music ; : 

fy pattern supplement, fashion plate, and 1000 

iq illustrations every issue. None so cheap; none 

= 464 so good. 50 cents a year, with premium. STRAW- 

Ef BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 804 Market St., Phila. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 to go club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with fre orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
this publication, and we will send you illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 
GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BRIGGS & COMPANY. 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these papers 
3 transfers the pattern to any 
4 fabric. Designs in Crewels. 
2 | Embroidery, Braiding, an 
Y Initial Letters. New book, 
Sbound in cloth, showing all 
y the latest designs, sent on 
ae/ receipt of 25 cents. 


Be sure and give Briggs & 
Co.’s Silk Crewel, Filoselle 
and Outline Silk ¢rial. 
IMPORTED and in Washing CoLors.) Sample 
skein of Silk Free for Five Cents. 
G4 At retail by all leading Fancy Goods Stores. 
104 Franklin St., New York. 


The “ New Easy” Lawn Mower. 


Ul SSA IASION ASVA 


‘NOILOYUL MATION NAdO 


‘LAND LNOW 


Medium Size ‘‘ New Easy.” 
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TAILS 


“| transportation. Send for Circular. the = hen six 
months, using it ever y. so Poudre Subtile re- 
FARWELL & RHINES, | moves su ~ Soh hake without injury to the ski: 
PROPRIETORS, Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Prop., 48 bond 
Watertown, N. Y. St., N. 


=== All Hidden Name Cards, an elegant 48 page floral | ISTORY of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment \as 
2 Autograph Album, French ait Volunteers, in the Civil War of 1861-1865, \ 

and 20. Rew ‘Meriden, Conn | comprehensive sketch of the doings of Massachusetts 
— ” ” as a State, and of the principal Campaigns of the War, 
By JAMEs L. BoWEN. 


OUBLE-ROSE FORT of | CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
these charming flowers it is impossible to speak too | 
A without them of its bright- | HOLYOKE, Mass, 


lest ornaments. They are very beautiful, resemblin New York Office 111 Broadway. 


fine double roses, oad oan unsurpassed for brilliancy a 
color. Frank Finch of Clyde, N. Y., will senda packet 
of seed free to any reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


who will send him a 2-cent stamp for return postage. | DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
| 


| 6 FT Send 10 cents postage, and we will mail Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier, 


you free a royal, valuable, sample box | 


of goods that will put you in the way of | oz : Removes Tan, Pimples, 

making more money at once than any- | 2. Wie. aa. Freckles, Moth-P at hes. 

thing else in America. Both sexes of all ages can live| =* u-g3 = = e Rash and Skin Diseases, 
at home and work in spare time. or all the time. Cap-| *&F pars and every }lem- 
ital not required. We will start you. Immense pay «3 223 ish on beauty and 
sure for those who start at once. Hadefies detection, 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine.| & W"$ i It has stood the 

2 test of 30 years, 


and isso harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepara- 
tion is properly 
| made. Accept no 
| counterfeit of 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, similar namic. 
DIABETES, t in. 
SZ said t 
CHILD: EN'S FOOD. Free from Bran or Starch. | iady of th ha 
New Waste-Repairing Bread and Gem Flour. Six | ton (a patient:)—*‘ as you ladies will use them. 1 recom- 
pounds free to physicians and clergymen who will pay | mend “Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmfu! +f all 


.,N. Y. For sale byall and fancy goods 
dealers throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 

Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


The IVORY 


- SOUVENIR FOR 1886 - 


IS THE ETCHIN Referred tf 


in anothe 
column under the head of “ Etchers and Etching. 
The only lettering on it is the impression of M 


Monks’ signature and the small fac-simile 
of a cake of Ivory Soap in faint outline |) ORY) 


as shown here. | 
We will send the etching by mail for fifty-fo 
cents, to cover expense of packing and postage. 
Postal or Express Money Orders only will | 


received in payment. Don’t send postage stamp 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


se-Write your name and full address as plainly as possible. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. iii 


LADIES who prefer 
use a nice qual- 

ity of Stationery for their 
ondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 


match (the old and 

line). These go 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 


ALWAYS 


pate and Envel- mention this paper when writing pwousesin U.S 
to advertisers. 


WEARS THE 
CELEBRATED 
CANFIELD 
SEAMLESS 


Dress Shield. For sale at all leading Dry Goods 
. and Europe. Sample pair sent 
post paid for 30 cents in stamps or money. 


THE CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


DGEPORT, CONN. 


unsurpassed: in. Purit 


Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
ish, by € the finest ei} roductions. So at E M A S d M A | N G 
in fot tints and surfaces. U R an | 


ORTHAND 


EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 


“ ‘THE CARVER’S FRIEND.” 


ohes will give the- dullest knife a keen 
housekeeper will preciate. Handy or 
itchen use. Made of best Turkish Emery, | 
ith | wire in center, and will last for-years.. Price, 
wi n or Coco. Bolo handle, 85 
A ple | handle, 60 cents. Sent post paid on recei 
GOOD AGENTS WANTE 
W. a PARKIN, 11 South Water 8t., Cleveland, 0. 


Rubber. Mat. 


CARPET HOUSES 
KEEP THEM, 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 


FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 


- GREAT SAVING TO CAR- 

Almost Indestructible. om crorus. 

Good Housekeepers will consult their own 

interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 

Take none but the genuine. All our goods 


“are stamped.. Avoid imitations. 
HARDWARE STORES 


WEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING  xexr 


Stair Tread. 


“DRESS REFORM. 


Jerscy Fitting Undergarments 


material sent on a 
~ation. Union UD 
any manofactarer to 


Band 
Price $2.25. = Suporte Napkins, 


etc, New ENLARGED Tuy) 
6 EAST 1 MRS. i FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK- 


and 
than any in the 


NE 
OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all etving perfeet 


ACENTS WANTED. 


produce Wi 
ears, 


ur agen’ over couul are 

to Retail making 


KEYSTONE WRINGERS AT LOWEST ” WHOLESALE PRICES, 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, 


——ISSUES—— 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
Of ev.» Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment 


for Personal Benefit—aLL containing liberal /Vom/forfeiture pro- 


visions. 
_ ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
SEPARATELY OR COMBINED WITH LIFE POLICIES, 
Indemni ‘yin the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Profits, ‘ {ie e Worker for his Wagés, Jost from Accidental In- 
jury, wiih Principal Sum in case of Death. 
Po ‘es not forfeited by change of occupation but paid 
pro rata. 


_ AND RECORD JULY 1, 1885. 
$600,000 


$8,055,533.39 
5,966, 723.00 


$2,088,810.39 


Total Assets, 
To.al 


moun: aid Lifé Polieysholders, - $3, 165,338.38 


“ Actident Policy-Holders, $7, 741,252.94. 
otal osses Paid,. $10,906,591.92 


All Clairn.s es. without delay or discount on receipt of satis- 
factory proofs. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNE\ DENNIS, Secretary. ‘JOHN MORRIS, Assistant’Sec’y. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR TES 


HORTICULTURAL 
ART JOURNAL. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPADIA 


—OF— 


Fruits and Flowers. 


In. twelve monthly parts. The whole containing forty-eight colored 
plates, with appropriate reading matter regarding the 
introduction of new varieties. 


$3.00 per Year. 


_MENSING & STECHER, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sample Copies, 30 cents each. 


ta?" We make a avec of colored plates for cotalopues and plate books 


for Nurserymen and 


Sew, 
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| 
KEY 
MADE TO ORDFR. 
EQUIPOISE. Vest and Drawers 
separate or in one. i i 
Scarlet and white all- 
Drawersin one, Equi- j 
Dress Reform and Washer that can be clamped to any sized 
Comfort Waists. Cord- tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable \ 
ed Waists a specialty. iron,galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden : 
F 
| 
‘ 
| 
Py 
| 
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Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


BABY’S BATH. 


‘BROTHERS’ E ‘ 
 MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. 


Hiale’s Heney the great Cough cure, 250.5. 
Hil?s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brow 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cureiniMinu 
Dean's Rheumatic Pilis area 
a 


PERFUMES. 


Lundborg’s Perfame, Edenia. 
Landberg’s Perfume, Maréchal Ni- 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Viole: 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily ofthe 


LUNDBORG’S 


} 
| 


Mucn of the chafing of children under the joints where the skin lies in 
folds is due to the use of Soap containing toe much alkali. ~In the Ivory 


Soap there is no excess of alkali, so it can be used in the nursery-with the r 
most satisfactory results. When applying it, rub a wet cloth upon. the 
Soap, then wash tenderly, but thoroughly, and rinse perfectly, especiaily ’ 
the folds of flesh, with clear water, and dry with equal care. % 34? ae e 

Prof. Leeds, of the Stévens Institute of Technology, says: “The Ivory | to your 


Soap, while'strongly cleansing, leaves the skin soft and pleasant to the touch.” 


Sumoples of all the above five: les 


benamed) for Fifty Ceute—Money Order, 
or Currency. 
Address: Youxe, LADD & COFFIN, Barelay 


If your grocer does nét keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincipnati, and they will.sead.you /ree a large cake VORY SOAP, 


Combined in One. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Seid for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 
My porlor. grate heats:6,000 cubic feet of space without-forcing. 
4 rs SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 
ie heats twe rooms—each 18 x 14 feét—in zero weather. 
Henry L. Green, River Point, 
The grate heats my sitting-roon, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercury ; 
is 30° below zero. S. B. AMory, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Theat arior, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet; and make 
comfortable a bed-roomi over each; with one grate. 
J. Steer, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The. grate -heatsa room 13 x ¥3 feet down stairs,.and another of 
same size up staifs. W. H. WETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The gratéin the,north-end of my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 
itand a room of the-same.size above so thoroughly that flowers in 
the eaters om the south in both roéms have never been totched @ 
with frést, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below: zero, 
Wua..S. Tuomrson, Springfield, Mo. 
Send for Thistrated Catalogue. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 77 Beekman St., 


> 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furmace ill 


New York. 4 
| 


